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SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1851. 
es ae 
Zags] N Our present number we give a 
| view of the residence of one well 
fa] known to our readers,—Somer- 
| leyton Hall, near Lowestoft, the 
ss seat of Mr. Samuel Morton 
Peto, member of Parliament for Norwich, and 
constructor of some of the most important 
railways in the kingdom.* The original house 
here is said to have been built by Sir John 
Jernegan in the reign of Elizabeth (afterwards 
altered and added to), and old Fuller speaks 
of it as being “ among the many fair houses of 
the gentry of this country,” and says the place 
“well deserves the name of Summerley, be- 
cause it was always summer there, the walks 
and gardens being planted with perpetual 
greens.” Camden, after speaking of Lake 
Lothing, says,—‘“ At the beginning of this, 
Lestoffe, a little town, hangs (as it were) over 
the sea; and at the end of it is Gorlston, where 
I saw the tower of a small ruinated religious 
house, which is of some use to the seamen. More 
inward upon the Yare is Somerley, formerly 
{as I was told) the seat of the Fitz Osberts, 
from whom it came to the knightly and 
famous family of the Jerneganes.”+ 

In Morden’s map of Norfolk the place is 
marked “Somerley Town.” On the other 
side of Yarmouth, by the way, some will re- 
member there is a place called Winterton, 
“which,” says Camden, “I fancy had that 
Rame given it from the winterly situation.” 
The termination fon is very general “© the 
neighbourhood. 

Concerning Lestoffe, as he calls it, Camden, 
describing Yarmouth, records, that about the 
year 1340 the citizens walled that town round ; 
and “in a short time became so rich and power- 
ful that they often engaged their neighbours the 
Lestoffenses in sea-fights, with great slaughter 
on both sides,” having a “ peculiar spight 
against them.” The engagements between 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft are fortunately of a 
very different kind now, and these engage- 
ments have been mainly brought about by the 
proprietor of Somerleyton. 

Mr. Peto purchased the place from Lord 





The style of the building externally we must 
call Elizabethan, for want of a term of closer 
definition, and the materials used are Caen 
stone and red bricks.* There are two towers, 
it will be seen: the upper part of the principal 
one is fitted up as an observatory, and further 
contains a tank, into which water is pumped 
by steam for the supply of the house. The 
dormer windows in the roof of the house are 
boldly treated, and form very effective features, 
somewhat Scotch in character. om 

The principal apartments are the entrance- 
hall and the diningalk- Pm Abter is very 
lofty, for its sizer,gnd-shag aytighly-, deco- 
rated ceiling, cawriedsen-eerbels, which present 
amongst their ornaments the boar, stag, and 


tapestries,” the stories of Penelope and Lu- 
cretia, and incidents in the life of Moses. 

The grounds contain a large amount of 
sculpture: the fountain indicated on the left 
side of our view includes a female figure of 
elegant design. Near this are four figures of 
boys in marble, personifying the seasons: two 
garden seats near the conservatory show sculp- 
tured heads of some of the early kings, and at 
the entrance to a fine avenue of trees on one 
sideOf thé grounds are sculptured hunting 
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hunting emblems. The sides of-this room are 
in two stories, and the observer will detect 
here the junction of old work and new. The | 
appearance of extent is increased by looking- | 
glasses at each end, in the upper story, which 
serve to close openings into a gallery. The 
windows are filled with stained glass, by Mr. 
Ballantyne, of Edinburgh (a little too yellow 
in tone), and include medallion heads, in the 
first, of Newton and Watt; in the next, of 
Chaucer and Shakspeare; and in the third, 
of Wren and Reynolds,—thus memorialising 
science, literature, and art. The desire to do 
this is apparent throughout the edifice and 
grounds; and forms, indeed, the great and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the place. 


The chimney-piece of the dining-hall is 
supported by two figures,—of an old man| 





floored with coloured cements and tiles. The 


stable buildings include a clock tower, and the 


furnace chimney in the gardens is topped with 
iron, and made to accord in character with the 
house. Ata small distance from this there is 
a small chapel, with which, probably, an 
architect has had little to do. 


There was a divine who used to say, when 
preaching to the youths of his congregation, 
“beware of being golden apprentices, silver 
journeymen, and copper masters ;” and with a 
like motive it may not be useless to mention 
that Mr. Peto, now only forty-two years 
of age, left school at the early age of fourteen ; 
and being apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. Henry 
Peto, the builder, worked three years at the 
bench, used the trowel for a year, and passed 
the remaining three years of his apprenticeship 
at the mason’s banker. When he was little 


and a young girl, incarnating summer and| more than twenty-one, his uncle died, and left 
winter, and is surmounted by the shield/ his business and his capital jointly to him and 
of the proprietor in foliage, with his’ to) Mr, Thomas Grissell, also a nephew. Their 
earnest motto, “Ad fidem fidelis.”"+ Com- first work was Hungerford Market, their 
partments are formed on the walls for paint- | second the new Houses of Parliament,—after- 
ings, and to fill these, commissions have been | wards placed wholly in the hands of Mr. 
given to Sir Edwin Landseer and Stanfield (for | Grissell, They built the Reform Club- 
the space on each side of the chimney-piece), | house, the Oxford and Cambridge Club- 
and to Herbert and Lance,—the space over the | house, the Model Prison at Clerkenwell, 


side-board at each end of the hall. ae many other large structures: the St. 


The painted decorations, we may here men-|James’s Theatre was completed by them 
tion, are being executed by Mr. Moxon,—of vin thirteen weeks. They also entered very 
whose singularly excellent imitations of rare | largely into railway works, and to these, after 
woods and marbles, we have before had occa-|the dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Peto 
sion to speak. confined his attention: we may mention more 

The entrance-hall has a panelled ceiling; | especially the Eastern Counties line, the line 
windows filled with shields of arms ; a staircase from Ashford to Folkestone, the Southampton 
of oak, and gallery carried on large consoles. and Dorchester, the Oxford and Birmingham, 
Over the fire-place here, is Maclise’s fine pic-|and in conjunction with Messrs. Betts, the 
ture, “The Departing Warrior.” Scattered | whole of the Great Northern line north of 
throughout the house are many very interest- | Peterborough. When we say that there were 








Sydney Godolphin Osborne in 1844, and has | ing pictures, 
| armour. 


been occupied from that time in its improve- 
ment. The estate comprises, as we under- 
stand, 3,500 acres, 
there are six acres of pleasure grounds and 


three acres and a half of kitchen garden, | Pilasters, 
and though the natural beauties of the place. ceiling. 


are less, perhaps, than might have been desired, 


taste and unstinted expenditure have supplied | Science, 
the defect. The house has been erected from i” the other, 


the designs of Mr. John Thomas, well known 
from his connection as sculptor with the 
new Houses of. Parliament. Parts of the old 
structure were retained, and have in some 
degree influenced the interior arrangements. 


Probably if Mr. Peto had seen then what he | 


sees now, he would have cleared all away, and 
started afresh: this, indeed, is the opinion 
that most have arrived at who have tried the 
same experiment. 





* See p. 363. 
t Camden’s Britannia, translated by E. Gibson. 1695. 


Round about the houses | . apap feed py ote 
| gant than elsewhere, especially the caps of the and power required to keep all well 1 . 


| 


and a small collection of ancient employed on his works at one time ten first- 
|class locomotive engines, 2,300 waggons, 916 

In what is called the White Drawing-room, ‘horses, and 14,800 men, some idea may be 
the plaster enrichments are more light and ele- gained of their great extent, and of the energy 


and the foliage in the panels of the There are many excellent traits recorded of 
Two sculptured marble chimney-| Mr. Peto, but for none does he deserve more 
pieces here present, in one, figures of Art and honour than for his continued and enlightened 
with heads of Raffaelle and Watt; and efforts to raise the character of the large bodies 
figures of Music and Poetry, with of men engaged under him. 

heads of Shakspeare and one of the world’s) Mfr, Peto has earned for himself a great re- 
great composers. The walls of this room are’ putation for enlarged views and liberality, and 
panelled with looking-glass. The library has has shown how much we may advance our own 
a panelled ceiling, somewhat too heavy for a interests by attending to the interests of others. 
low room, and is fitted up with carved oak by | 


Willcox, of Warwick. ; 
eae d things} “THE INpusTRIAL Arts OF THE NINE- 

In the principal be a eee 8 ‘reentH Century.” — Under this title 
from Stowe, and some curious wall-hangings, | Messrs, Day are about to publish a series of 
showing, in what Falstaff calls “ fly-bitten jllustrations of the choicest specimens pro- 
| duced by every nation at the Great Exhibition 

$a ee is of Anbigny shone. ‘of Works of Rodale’, 1851, edited by Mr. 











+ We shall give an engraving of this chimney-piece in an r We 
early number. | Digby Wyatt. 
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THE SEVEN PERIODS OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Our readers are already acquainted to some 
extent with Mr. Sharpe’s views on the nomen- 
clature and divisions of medizeval architecture.* 
He has recently published a small work on the 
subject,t and has read a paper upon it with 
especial reference to the subordination and) 
distinctive character of the mouldings at the’ 
Institute of Architects.} 

In the latter Mr. Sharpe said,—Though it} 
may be difficult to assign a reason, the fact is) 








be made, namely, how the parts are put to- 
gether, before considering how they are 
clothed and dressed, that first step in the in- 
vestigation has yet to be taken. We cannot, 
in fact, take up the subject from any point 
which has already been reached by previous 
writers, or treat it upon any plan that has al- 
ready been laid down ; but we must commence 
the investigation again from the beginning, 


/ and upon new principles. 


Church architecture was essentially an archi- 
teeture of transition. A regular and gradual 


undeniable that the cultivation of the study of; progress is observable throughout the six or 
our national architecture, at least of the critical| seven centuries into which it is divided ; and 
and historical part, has been almost entirely| this appears to have been carried on simul- 
abandoned by the professional architect, and | taneously in different parts of the country. It 
left in the hands of architectural amateurs ;| is, therefore, impossible to divide our archi- 
yet, while we are willing to admit our infinite| tecture into any distinct number of orders or 
obligations for the light which these gentlemen | styles. To arrange it in any given number of 
have thrown on the subject, we may fairly | periods is a matter of difficulty, and must 
contend that it is to the pains, talent, and zeal) necessarily be arbitrary; but it is essential, for 
of the hard-working architeet and architectural| the purpose of description, that we should 
draughtsman, that those admirable illustra-| divide and classify the buildings which are left 
tions of our ancient monuments, and those) to us. Although the successive changes were 
faithful transcripts of their minutest details are| so gradual, they were yet so continuous and 
due, which afford at the present day to these| complete, that fifty years did not elapse without 
very authors such unexampled facilities for a} a total change of form, not in the mere outline, 
fire-side study of the matter. It is, however,| but also in the details. We naturally find, 
to be feared, that unless such labours are made | however, that certain features were retained as 





the basis of some order and system, or sub- | 
servient to the elucidation of some branch of | 
the inquiry, they will hardly gain the well-| 
earned recognition of merit due to them, nor| 
be considered by our literary friends more 
favourably than as detached portions, valuable 
contributions undoubtedly, but requiring to 
be connected and formed by some learned pro- 
fessor into a complete system. Now there is, 
perbaps, no branch of the study of church | 
architecture, in the treatment of which the| 
disadvantage, arising from the absence of all | 
inquiry into the principles of construction on | 
the part of those who have handled it, is more 
apparent, than in that which I have undertaken 
to bring before you this evening. The inquiry 
which would naturally suggest itself to the 
practical mind of the architect, as the first to| 








* See Vol. VL. Pp 422, 
+ “The Seven Periods of Church Architect 
and Illustrated. By E. Sharpe, MA. rymrewetyee mm 


— London, 1851. We recommend the book to atten- | 
on 


} This was on May 19th. 
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favourite ones longer than others, and these 
may give us a means of classification. One 
principal division of the subject has been gene- 
rally admitted ; that which divides the whole 
into twoprincipal classes,—namely, those which 
contain the circular arch, and those which 
contain the pointed arch. The earlier of these 
has been termed Romanesque, and the later of 
them Gothic. This is so simple and so natural 
a division, that, without quarrelling with the 
terms which have been already adopted and 
used for so long a time, I at once adopt them, 
being satisfied that they are well understood. 
Taking these two terms, we have one simple 
division of the subject, which may be made the 
ground work of minuter divisions, for these are 
not sufficiently minute to answer the purposes 
of particular classification and description. It 
is also evident, that there is one class of build- 
ings that was erected before the circular arch 
disappeared, but after the pointed arch ap- 
peared, which is comprised in neither one nor 
the other of these divisions, 


| As regards the earlier, or Romanesque,’ no 
‘division can be more efficient than that which 
| divides buildings of that class into those which 
'were erected previous, and those which were 
‘erected subsequently, to the conquest, and 
‘describes them respectively as Saxon and Nor 
/ man. 

As to the intermediate period alluded to, ta 
none other can the term ‘Transitional be so 
well applied as to the buildings erected under 
those remarkable influences which existed 
during the contest between the two antago- 
nistic periods which ended, about the close of 
the twelfth century, in the complete establish- 
ment of the pointed arch. + a 

As to the Gothie period, no better division 
of it can be employed than that which is cha- 
racterised by the four different forms under 
which the window appeared. These four divi-~ 
sions are shown in the diagrams, which, in 
fact, speak for themselves. 

For his reasons for adopting the nomencla- 
ture he advocates, we go to Mr. Sharpe’s book,. 
and give the following extract :— 

‘For half a century or more after the dis- 
appearance of the circular arch the window 
| appeared under a form which, from its general 
‘resemblance to a lancet, in its length, breadth,. 
and principal proportions, rather than from 
‘any uniform acuteness in the shape of its 
head, led to the universal application of that 
term to all the windows of this period. This 
‘observation applies equally to the window 
|whether used singly or in groups of two, 
'three, five, or seven; and equally also to the 
later as to the earlier examples of this period. 

__ It is proposed therefore to denominate this 
the LANCET PERIOD of Gothic Architecture. 
| (See fig. 1.) 

Towards the close of this Period the prac- 
tice of combining a plurality of lancets, under 
one arch, or hood-moulding—and of piercing 
the solid spaces that intervened between the 
heads of these lancets and the underside: of 
this arch in various ornamental ways, became. 
common; by the adoption of which, a group 
of several lancets was converted into a single 
window of several lighte. (See fig. 2.) Out 
of this practice arose a novel aud beautifui 
discovery : this was the invention of Tracery. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century after 
its introduction, the tracery of windows con- 
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tained forms in whieh that simplest of all | of which the centre is the largest. The win-| see the redomin 
geometrical figures, the cirele, was principally | dows are plain and broad, a invariably cir- | only in the ‘inthon, ~ 
conspicuous: and although, in the latter part cular headed. On the outside there are corbel tally, but in the arcades on the walls, and al 
of this period, the circle does not obtain the tables, often carried on blocks, rudely sculp-|in that upper portion of the buildin . hich 
same prominent place, in the centre of the | tured. The walls have flat, shallow pilasters, | corresponds with the roof of the ile abet 
window-head, and as the principal feature of rather than buttresses. The mouldings of the | which is no longer a triforium, but a ohiies ; 
the design, that is wenerally allotted to it in | windows, which are heavy and rude, are carried | tion of the window itself, We have here tee 
the earlier examples; yet the important part on thick circular shafts, having also cubical | the four-centred, or Tudor arch, as it has Sein 
that it bears in the construction of the design capitals. |ealled, together with the same thinness sr 
of even the whole of these later examples,| In the 7ransitional Period, the union of the flatness, and shallowness of detail which began 
fully justifies the application of the term, circular and the pointed arch is the leading to appear in the previous period. I may say here, 
already pretty generally in use, to this class of characteristic. ‘There is a lighter proportion in | generally speaking, that I look upon the Geo- 
windows, and entitles us to call this period the piers and mouldings, with extreme severity metrical period as that in which our national 
after that figure, and, par excellence, the Gzo- throughout the whole. The doorways are of architecture arrived at its climax, whether in 





Straight lines, not 
vertically and horizon. 










METRICAL PERTOD. (See fig. 3.) the same breadth as before, but’ more elon- | the-anehitecture enerally, i i 

At the close of this period a feature began gated. Corbel tables s pport thé parapet; " detaite, ar pacaee of whee: 
to make its way into the subordinate parts of The buttress is still amd shallow, ‘yy in the most beautiful and deli- 
the tracery, which had already shown itself for but has more pethanw in the/cat 4 The art of carving in stone gra- 
some time previously in the mouldings, and Norman period. ase course, and, in! ‘imptoted, in fact, until this period, 


which eventually exercised a most important fact, the parts generally have more projection about a.p. 1260, and then declined again as it 
influence on the architecture of the next half _and lighter proportions. As to the union of approached the sixteenth century. 
century. (circular and pointed arches, I may offer a! ‘There are very few of the illustrated works 
. This feature is the curve which mathemati- | remark upon the way in which it was generally | on the subject of Church Architecture to which 
cians eall the curve of contra-flerure, and which effected, and in what parts each of them gene- | I have referred that do not contain numerous 
is known amongst architecturalists as the rally appeared. For more than a quarter of a examples of the mouldings of the buildings 
Ogee. |century, the pointed form was confined to described in them, yet I do not know a single 
The flowing nature of this curve imparted the arches of construction, which constituted instance. in which the mouldings of the arch 
to the tracery a grace, and an ease which the the main frame-work of the building, whilst are exhibited in any other manner than asa 
rigid outline of the circle denied to it; and the circular form was confined to arches of continuous series of rounds and hollows, with- 
affords us a strong point of contrast whereby decoration, such as doorways, windows, &c. out any reference to the mode in which the 
to distinguish the architecture of the two It is true there are several examples where that arch is constructed. We have, in fact, in all 
iods. The sinuosity of form which charac- rule is violated, but the exceptions themselves these examples, one unbroken, undissected pro- 
terizes the tracery, pervades also the mould- justify us in laying down this rule as a fixed file exhibited, as if the whole series were carved 
ings, the carved work, and all the details of law. ‘Towards the latter end of this period, out of one solid block, a proceeding common 
this period, and enables us to designate it | we find circular and pointed arches used indis- enough indeed in modern practice, but as un- 
appropriately as the CURVILINEAR PERIOD, criminately, as in the example before us. attainable by medieval builders, as it was 
(Bee fy. 4.) | Inthe Lancet Period, the windows are in- foreign to the character of their buildings, in 
In the later part of this period, a horizontal variably of the lancet form. The pier is cut which stones of such large dimensions were 
bar, or transom, as it is called, was occasion- up into a great number of parts, each of which | Never used. 
ally used in the lower: part of the window. is lighter in proportion to its length. Stone| It is therefore worth inquiring, how the arch 
Whether this bar was introduced for the pur- vaulting appears, which was by no means com- | of the middle ages was constructed. The arch, 
pose of strengthening the mullions, or for the mon in the Transition period, and of which | as handed down by the Romans to our fore- 
sake of proportion, it speedily grew into fre- there is no example in England (with perhaps | fathers, exhibited one broad uniform soffit, ex- 
uent use. At the same time also vertical one exception) in the Norman. Here also we tending throughout the whole thickness of the 
lines presented themselves occasionally in the have the union of triple arches under one, a new wall, panelled and relieved on its surface and 
tracery: a new principle, in fact, had made feature which gave rise to so great arevolu- sides with superficial mouldings, but unbroken 
its appearance, whieh rapidly overran not only tion, first seen in the space above the subordi- | and undivided in the principle of its construe- 
the windows, but the doorways, the arcades, | nate arches which are pierced with openings of tion. It appears to be extremely probable, 
and every part of the building. The straight different forms. We have banded shafts, tre- | that this simple form of construction prevailed 
line, when once introduced, quickly superseded foiled arcades, and all that pointed feature | throughout the first thousand years of the 
the curved line: square panels covered the which exhibits itself, not only in the windows, Christian era ; and so far as we are able to form 
walls: angularity of form pervaded even the but in the buttresses and in the general aspect | an opinion from the few remains which are 
mouldings and minor details, and to the round of the building, both externally and interoally. left in buildings belonging to the Saxon pe- 
finish, the square edge was preferred. There is a base course of considerable projec- riod, it appears almost certain, that all the 
This, the last of the four periods of Gothic tion, full of deep hollows and bold mouldings. arches of that period were of the same form. 
architecture which extended over a term of String courses abound in every part of the) In the Norman period, however, a new 
nearly two centuries, we propose accordingly building. | principle was introduced, which _ ae 
tocall the RECTILINBAR PERIOD. (See fig.5.)) We have next the Geometrical Period. | adopted and soon became universal, and was 
The history of our national architecture will Buildings of this period have hitherto been | never subsequently abandoned. According to 
thus be divided’ into Seven Periods, the order | classed as transitional buildings ; as anomalous | this plan, the arch was divided into two or 


and duration of which are as follows :-— | structures, exhibiting part of one style and |more layers or orders, which formed, in fact, 
aomamaeavs et le years, | Patt of ae wpe — it oe aja orm of oo pate be ed - 
iod —— to 1086, ied — | greater number of buildings than any other | whic el or lowes 

I. Neuman Period.” = 1006 118, em 79 Clase, and those by far the most beautiful and | back the one above it, which was in turn 
Til, Teapaitional Pesiod oy Mb 1, » © important of the whole, we find it to possess | subordinate to the next, and soon. This new 
IV. Lancet Period 1190 ,, 1245, ,, 58 | Marked and distinctive features of its own. | principle then was that . ens ane 
V. Geometrical Period }, 1245 ,, 1315, , 70 | The principle of these is the prevalence of the | which was not indeed confined to the means 
VI. Curvilinear Period. ,,, 1315, 136,» 45. | cirele, which occurs in the windows every- | of which we are treating, but which rapidly 
“aT Ce ee | where, and in all the mouldings and other de- | overspread the whole of the building, and the 


It is only just to those who have previously tails, as well asin the — — of me oe = — — eventually percept- 
investigated the subject'to say, that these terms building. The carving of this period is marked 1ble in 1 . ; 
are not original. an article in the British by great richness and elegance, and may be | We now es mer wenn 
Critic, some time ago, they were proposed to said to be the most beautiful we can boast of. point of view: a = se st eam os — 
be applied, but with this distinction: the term he shafts now increase somewhat in propor- | of a series of —- eon a 
ilinear was proposed to be applied to the tion,—a greater degree of solidity again making or orders, and eac fe satin, Ui teiaaitinien 
tracery of all periods'in which a curve of any its appearance, but there is also great richness | ace ne ee e ~. pets gh 
kind is found; and the term Rectilinear was of detail. The crocket is introduced for the key to t . r assi pe apt es _— = 
proposed: to be substituted for the Perpen- first time; panels are brought in, and the | these mouldings, g 


dicular of Mr. Rickman whole surface is covered with beautiful and | ones —_ —_ ogg 2 a 
sy . : . | @ant |nuous, undivide » we h 
Returning to his paper at the Institute, delicately treated ornaments. rrilinear Period, | them as the ornamental. portions of.a series of 


. i os No Period We next come to the Cu é then . 
i: : marten in ecetnanite and here that sinuosity of form which I have | distinct subordinate arches, grouped -_ com 
ness, the bulky proportions of every part, mentioned shows “ ee ve no in the mer a “s . ane — — “ aston! wa 

i i itals : fre- dows particularly. The buttresses are much | d » ord 
prot — Se om Pas ag Serge more Lae they are ornamented with cano- | tion of parts, so uniformly characteristic of 


, i f these periods, is made consistent 
i Superfici d , and carry the fully developed crocket, | the designs 0 é 
Ye “ny sane me a Gee teniall of being a stiff bell-like a ~ with = — ——e ae am i = 
in bi i i foliage. The | importance of so p 

lain billet -zag mouldings, or arch before, becomes a mass of elegant g tanc 20 
et nr sah = seat chevrons, buttresses are graduated with regular sets-off, | cameniotion’) mace. REE Bes 
or zig-z the nail head, and animals’ heads, the base mouldings diminishing in size ; and, Having t a rere ee . 
entries ts rich. but barbarous profusion above all, we have the elegant, flowing, intri- will now ane a = ne 
around the archivolt, The bases are either cate tracery, which is the most remarkable | a medieval arch. Now, 


Saat i iforium | ds. the language, the history of our na- 
without mouldings at all, or they are very few characteristic of the period. The mens Poneto Recor as clearly written in their 


i ifori di rs in this period. wet a —S - 
fate pp AF ee wad “Leni in the Restidincar Period you wil! | mouldings, as it is in the general outline and 
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in those more prominent features of a building 
which strike the eye of the ordinary observer ; 
but it is not to be denied that the forms and 
profile of the whole of the mouldings of the 
four last periods bear to one another so strong 
a family resemblance, as to induce a belief, on 
a superficial examination, that they are scarcely 
capable of separate classification, nor can it be 
said but that there are very few of the curves 
employed which are confined to any one parti- 
cular period. I shall nevertheless be supported 
by all who have drawn and studied these 
mouldings, in stating, that although it is not 
easy to lay down any very strict laws on the 
snbject, it is by no means difficult to trace and 
te chronicle the series of gradual changes 
which converted the plain quadrate form of 
the Norman period into the richly moulded 
arch of the Geometrical period; and later still, 
for the delicately shadowed lines substituted 
the shallow and insipid forms of the Recti- 
linear period. 

Omitting the Saxon period, we find that in 
the Norman Period the mouldings are very 
simple and heavy, and placed at the corners of | 


| 
each of these orders of arches; but they are | 


} 
somewhat relieved and lightened in the door- | 
ways by zigzags, frets, &c.: still the round | 
-moulding prevails. 1 would observe that, not- 
“withstanding this heaviness of appearance, the 
stones are not of greater depth than in any of 
the remaining periods ; and the subordination | 
J have described also prevailed throughout. I 
think an architect would therefore be inclined 
4es suy that the change of form which the arch 
g:adually underwent, was really by no means 
gc important a change as a change in the 
mode of its construction would have been. | 
The Norman orders were not heavier, in re- 
gard to the size of the stones, than those of | 
the subsequent periods, and the workmanship | 
ef the Norman walls was, in reality, lighter 
than afterwards. 

4n the Transitional Period, an increased 
lightness of effect is apparent in the mould- 
ings, which assume a pointed form. We find 
also a peculiar form, which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Temple Church: we see 
still, however, the same general squareness of 
outline; for though considerable portions of 
stone are cut away, the mouldings usually 
project to the angle of the stone. 

In the Lancet Period, the mouldings seldom 
or never come to the angle of the stone. 
There is a greater rotundity of appearance 
throughout. We have the tooth ornament 
between two rounds, the label moulding or 
hood moulding, and others peculiar to the 
period. 

In the Geometiical Period, the mouldings 
are generally distinguished by their elegance 
and minuteness. A very common feature is 
the recurrence of little fillets, intersecting and 
combining with circular mouldings. You will 
observe the delicacy of these curves, —and | 
these, be it remembered, are in the doorways; | 














the later periods, the joints come in the! balance of 88/. 9s. 10d. for further publica- 


hollows. | tions of that year; and it was stated that this 
In the Curvilinear Period the hollows are amount would be further increased by many 
broader and shallower, and the ogee form is subscriptions not yet renewed. _ 
one of constant occurrence. And I will notice} After a speech from the chairman on the 
here the gradual alteration of this form of position, prospects, and usefulness of the 
moulding, which continually occurs in the | society, and calling upon the members to 
Lancet period, and becomes modified in the assist the committee by contributions, pecu- 
manner shown. The double ogee first appears | niary, literary, and pictorial, the following 
in the Curvilinear period, and is more common gentlemen were elected with the former mem- 
in the Rectilinear. 'bers of the committee, viz. Messrs. James 
Leaving the Curvilinear period, we find this Bell, Ewan Christian, Francis Edwards, jun., 
flattening of the mouldings increased, as well T. H. Lewis, and David Mocatta. ; 
as the breadth and shallowness of the hollows;! We will take this opportunity of bearing 
and we have the three-centred hollow, corre- | testimony to the zealous services of Mr. 
sponding with the four-centred arch; angularity , Wyatt Papworth as honorary secretary, 
of forma in the label mouldings ; with feworno| ‘The first part of the society’s publications 
mouldings of any projection; and I think we for 1850-51, just now issued, contains 
must admit, that in the Rectilinear period the illustrations of the arch, corbel, door, fagade, 


art of carving mouldings had very greatly 
degenerated. 





THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY, 
CLEVELAND-ROW. 


‘gateway, loggia, mausoleum, and metal work, 
,and is a very valuable part. ‘The principal 
| contributors are Mr. A. J. Green, Mr. Donald- 
‘son, Mr. Lockyer, and Mr. Heneker. The 
| bronze doors from S, Pantaleone, Ravello, are 


Our readers will do well to obtain tickets , interesting specimens of early metal work. 
forthwith from Mr. Smith (of Bond-street), or | 
Messrs. Graves, and visit the fine crag hed 
pictures opened for their admiration by the| a 
liberality and right feeling of Lord Ellesmere. | asia in bisa eail 
The collection comprises specimens of Raffaelle, | CART SNM 
Titian, Guido’s wonderful “‘ Assumption of the} Unper the above heading, I notice a letter 
Virgin,” Nicholas Poussin, the Caraccis, Cuyp, in to-day’s Burtper, which condemns cast- 
and other great masters; and though there are iron in construction, from a failure which any 
but few modern works, there is a splendid | founder would have told the writer me a 
Turner, and Paul de la Roche’s picture of to have taken place. A casting, as described, 
Charles I. Visitors will not omit, either, to is about as difficult to make as any that can 
notice the often talked of “Chandos Shaks- | well be formed, and would be almost sure to 
peare,” and a fine selection of works of the | break from unequal contractions. ‘The secret 
Dutch school. ; jis this : cast-iron, in sectional masses of 12 

In _ — ee 485) a = of ohana — : mee thick, — — 
principal floor in Bridgewater House (as be avoided, and for this reason, that the firs 
altered), including the Picture-gallery, will be two or three inches get cold before the in- 
found.* At present, the walls of the very fine | ternal part of the section has done — 
hall, with its vaulted corridors, are but rough- and the exterior of the section gets so boun 
cast; and the ceiling and decorations of the, up that it ultimately destroys itself, 
great gallery itself are but shaped out, and wait | Many persons, ignorant of the proper uses 
the fine skin. The effect of the hall is good, | of cast-iron, think that where they require 
with the exception of the lights in the ceiling, | strength they have only to place a great lump 
which are singularly ugly. We are sorry to of metal, and they are sure to get proportionate 
be forced to say that the lighting of the picture ‘strength: this is a great mistake, unless the 
gallery is very unsatisfactory, so much so, in-| metal is distributed in such a manner that the 
deed, that alteration seems to us indispensable. | contractions are equal: this great lump of 
The lights are in the cove of the ceiling, close metal, intended for strength, only drains the 
to the walls,—a very steep cove too, so that, as pocket, and does more to weaken the work 
now hung, many of the pictures cannot be| than strengthen it. In hydraulic presses, for 
seen at all,—at all events they could not on instance, a few years ago, we thought we had 





THE LATE ACCIDENT IN GRACE- 


the day we visited the gallery. A central light 
would be far superior. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of the society was held 
on the 30th ult. Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. 
took the chair. 

The report of the committee set forth that 


for in the shrines, canopies, and smaller work, | the conclusion of the “ list of terms,” forming 
the mouldings are so minute and delicate, so the basis of the “Cyclopedia of Architec- 
light and elegant (many not one-eighth of ture,” was in MS. and would shortly be 
an inch broad), that one would scarcely con-| Printed. The committee being fully aware of 


only to increase the sectional area to get in- 
creasing strength, but we know better now, 
and we depend as much upon the quality of 
the mixture of the metals, and the way in 
which the casting is moulded, as we do upon 
the sectional area of the casting. 

Cast iron for girders in buildings is the 
material that can be use with the greatest 
| economy ; that is, we can get a beam of cast- 
iron of a guaranteed strength, up to 40 or 50 
feet long, for less money than we can in an 
other material: the whole matter reduces itse 
to a commercial question, and I think it very 





ceive they could be executed in stone at all; |the many difficulties connected with the | 


wrong for parties to be raising false alarms 


yet by the selection of a fine grained stone, 
they were produced in the greatest profusion, 
and to an extent that we should now aa 
think of imitating. And be it also remem-| 


bered, these are not copies one of another, but | that earnest response without which so great a/ 


work could not be prudently commenced. | be nothing to fear, always recollecting that it 


original designs by men imbued with a gene- | 
ral feeling, arising, perhaps, from education 
and habit, which is certainly capable of being 
identified. The mouldings are hardly ever | 
copied: some particular group may be intro- | 
duced from one subject to another, but the | 
are generally slightly altered. In the later| 
portion of this period, as at Guisborough we | 
have a continuous undulating form running 
through the whole series of mouldings. The 
orders begin to be larger; and later still, they | 
increase considerably. Another circumstance 
also is perceptible, which is first seen in the 
Lancet period, that of placing the joints of the 
stone in ahollow. In the Transitional period 
{and of course in the Norman), that is never’ 





found to happen. Each order is there sepa- | 
rately prepared, and one surface is placed | 
Sgeinst another, forming a right angle. In| 


| into order. 


come of 536/. 5s. 10d. up to the 8th April 


30th April, 1851, showing the income to the 


furtherance of this valuable undertaking, had 
been desirous that some further steps should 


e taken towards carrying it into execution, | 


but their exertions had not met as yet with 


An extract from a letter communicated by a 
member was read, suggesting that all the’! 
subscribers should put their shoulders to the | 
wheel in earnest, and though they might not be. 
able to furnish a complete article, yet they | 
might give notes which would be useful for | 
others more able, to work upon and reduce | 


The balance-sheet for the year ending 30th | 


April, 1850, was then read, showing an in- 


1851, and an expenditure of 4611. Os. 6d. leay. 


\ing a balance of 75. 5s. 4d.; also a state- 


ment of the receipts, &c. for the year ending 


present time of 423/. 17s. 4d., and an expen- 
diture and liabilities of 3351. 7s. 6d. leaving, a 





* tav . . . 
A view ofthe house was given in the previous volume. | 


respecting the strength of cast iron bearers, 
‘when we consider the millions of tons we 
have in the buildings of this metropolis. I 
those not fully acquainted with the best forms 
and bearers were to consult some respectable 
founder, and take the guarantee, there would 


is not masses of metal that constitute strength, 
but the judicious proportions and forms of the 
casting. The Hyde-park building is a suffi- 
cient proof of this assertion. 

Wrought-iron girders are not so much to 
be depended upon as cast-iron ; they are even 
as yet new, and have to be proved by time. I 
know of a wrought-iron girder bridge in this 
country where, at the present time, it may be 


seen that the heads of a great number of the 


rivets are gone, and many of the rivets them- 
selves dropped entirely from their places ; and 
I account for it thus: the rivets are headed 


hot, and in cooling naturally shrink to their 
utmost limit: when intense frost sets in, the 
‘iron has again a still further tendency to 


shrink and become brittle, and the constant 
vibration of passing loads ultimately snaps the 
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heads. We sometimes find in our manufac- 
ture of wrought-iron girders that by accident 
an indifferent piece of rivet iron gets used, and 
in the cooling of the rivet the head will fly off. 
Wrought-iron girders in particular positions 
are good, and cast iron in others equally good, 
and as much to be depended upon, when 
scientifically used, as any other material ; but 
let us not raise unnecessary alarms, and fly 
from one extreme to the other, and thus cause 
fireproof buildings to be discontinued, or by 
our foolish fears put such a cost upon the 
construction that it will materially check the 
course of their erection. 
Henry GrissE.u. 


We are induced to solicit space for a few remarks 


SMEATONIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


engineers, and introducing, through social 
meetings, a friendly intercourse among the 





caused the happy union of so many scientific 
persons. Ifhe detained them with mentioning 


Tats Society was founded in 1771 by Mr.| their great engineering works, their docks. 
Smeaton, for the purpose of encouraging civil | tunnels, electric telegraphs, their steam navi. 
| gation and railways, would they not see that 
, all tended to make of the whole human race 


profession and men of science. Jessop, Whit-| one family, animated by the same philanthro- 
worth, Watt, Rennie, Mylne, Golbourn, Hud-! pic sentiment, the same desire for peace, of 
dart, and Chapman, were amongst the most good, and true liberty. Should he speak to 
eminent of the first class: Banks, Evelyn,| them of the immense progress the civil engi- 
Boltoun, Prestly, and Hutton, of the other. | neers of Great Britain had made in manufac- 

We owe to this society the publication of | tories and agriculture, as shown by the multi- 
the valuable reports of Smeaton, which having | tude of beautiful machines at the Great Expo- 
been purchased, with other papers, by Sir| sition; machines to be recommended not only 
Joseph Banks, were liberally given up by him, | for their ingenuity and variety, but for their 
and were edited by a special committees"''""':} perfect construction and mathematical exacti- 





in reference to the late lamentable accident in| Friday evening last, a distingui oe tit 
: > guished of 
Gracechurch-street, more particularly as we find | foreigners and English scientific te t ihe 


that your correspondents offer opinions upon the 


system of fire-proof construction for floors and 
roofs, which was employed at this building. We 
consider it due to the profession at large, and to the 
public generally, that they should know whether or 
not this system is in any degree answerable for the 
accident ; because, if the affirmative can be proved, 
and that its introduction involves danger to a single 
human life, it is the duty of every man to discoun- 
tenance it: while, on the other hand, if the nega- 
tive is established, it is neither just nor reasonable 
that the system should be condemned, simply be- 
caused it happened to be adopted in a building, a 
portion of which has fallen down. 

It is admitted that the accident originated with 
the failure of one of the staircase girders; and it is 
in evidence (vide that of Mr. Bell, as reported in 
the Morning Chronicle and the Daily News, but 
not in the Times or Tuk BuitpeER), that ‘ For and 
Barrett had nothing to do with the girders of the 
staircase.’’ 

We consider the omission of these few words in 
the report of the inquest to have very materially 
affected our position in reference to this unfortunate 
affair, because in numerous instances in which we 
have pointed them out to those who had read only 
the Times’ report, the remark has at once been 
made that we were evidently wholly exonerated, 
which was not the previous impression of the 

es. 

It was with the floors and roof of the building 


alone that we were concerned, and in furnishing the 


details for these, proof weights were given for every 
casting: the whole of them were submitted to the 
required test, and as some of these were proved, by 
way of experiment, up to their breaking weight, an 
opportunity was afforded of ascertaining their ulti- 
mate strength, which was far from being in any way 
condemnatory of the quality of the metal employed, 
viz., Scotch iron. 

As to the general question of the introduction of 
cast iron into buildings, it is surely out of place, 
after the full investigation the subject has received 
at the hands of the highest authorities, to raise any 
doubt upon the point: its value as a material for 
construction is all but universally admitted, while 
its use has been sanctioned in every building of any 
importance erected during the present century. It 
is the abuse of this material only that is to be 
guarded against. With the most ordinary precau- 
tions the risk of accident is very small even with 
girders which are exposed ; but with the light joists 
used in our system, first tested to a degree far ex- 
ceeding their load, and then placed at short dis- 
tances apart, and embedded in concrete, which soon 
assumes nearly the solidity of stone, accident is im- 
possible—the iron being protected by its complete 
insulation, and the strength of the concrete being 
added to that of the joists—already proved to be in 
excess ; but should any objection be raised to the 
use of cast-iron, it can be met by substituting rolled 
iron for the joists, at very little, if any, additional 


| Among those present were General Poncelet, 
Col. Morin, Baron ©. Dupin, Baron Séguier, 
Mr. M. Mathieu, M. Payen, M. Combes, M. 
Quetelet, of Belgium; Chevalier Conrad, of 


|Holland; Professor Wedding, of Prussia; | 


| Chevalier de Burg, of Austria; Professor Col- 
ladon, of Switzerland; Professor Corridi, of 
Tuscany ; Luigi de Cristoforis, of Lombardy ; 
Count A. E. Rosen, of Sweden; Colonel 
Schwabe and Capt. Lisiansky, of Russia; Mr. | 
Hayward, Dr. Smith, and Mr. S. Webber, of 
| America; Earl of Lovelace, Sir John Her- 
| schell, Sir David Brewster, Sir Roderick Mur- | 
|chison, Professor Willis, Professor Wheat- | 
| stone, Mr. T. B. Pentland. As honorary mem- 
| bers of the Society there were the Astronomer 
| Royal, Rev. W. Whewell, Mr. C. Babbage, Dr. 
| Roget, Mr. C. H. Turner, &c. &c. 
| M. Gourlier, of Paris, the Duke of Buc- 
j}cleuch, Lord Brougham, Lord Rosse, Lord 
| Wrottesley, the Dean of Ely, Colonel Sabine, 
Capt. Sir B. Walker, and Mr. Cockerell were 
unavoidably absent. 
Mr. T. Lloyd, of the Admiralty, the pre-| 
sident of the year, took the chair; and the 
| treasurer, Mr. Mylne, acted as vice-president. 
The usual loyal toasts were given, after 
which the chairman gave the health of “their 
distinguished guests,” associating with it the. 
name of one who had distinguished himself 
for his engineering works, both civil and 
| military, and whose reputation had gained for 
jhim a high scientific position, viz., General 
Poncelet.—The general expressed his anxious | 
wish to do justice to the toast with which he had | 
' been honoured to reply, both for his own coun- | 
trymen as well as for those distinguished repre- 
‘sentatives of other nations now present: in 
| doing so he claimed the indulgence of speaking 
'in his own tongue. He was sure he would speak 
|also the feelings of all those who had been 
‘drawn together by the stupendous spectacle 
(the Exhibition) which no nation in ancient or 
'modern times has ever paralleled. England 
had set them an example by her industrial 
progress. She had also entered into a solemn 
‘engagement with history and posterity to 
maintain with all her power the happiness and 
liberty of her people. ‘To the Great Exhibition 
| they, eager for information, and also as lovers 
' of scientific progress, had come to give their 
| tribute of their national productions and the 





| assistance of the judgment, free from all sen- | 


'timents of exclusive nationality. He thanked 
‘the commissioners on the part of the forcizn 
juries of the Exhibition for the great cour- 
tesy and kindness which had been shown 
them in the execution of their office, 


oon. Fox and BARRETT. | the remembrance of which would never be 








Sr. Pancras ALMsHousEs.—It has been 
proposed to establish, in the wealthy and 
populous parish of St. Pancras, almshouses 
for about 100 parishioners, who have attained 


sixty years of age, have never received paro- | g 


chial relief, have borne good characters, and 
have been overtaken by misfortune and adver- 
sity. The building will be commenced as soon 
as 2,000/, shall have been subscribed ; and of 
that amount nearly one-half has been received. 
A ladies’ committee has also been formed for 
building a wing for widows and single women 
of the parish. The proposition is warmly sup- 
ported by the parochial clergy and influential 
residents, 


‘obliterated in their minds. He trusted that 
‘the members of the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers would allow him, a humble foreign engi- | 
'neer, to express his gratitude and that of his 
compatriots for the cordial reception they had | 
‘given them, and for the science, which they not | 
| only cultivated for their own kingdom, but for | 
'the improvement of other nations. — He need 
‘only mention the names of the illustrious | 
‘founders of their society-- of Smeaton, Watt, | 
Brindley, Rennie, &c.—the real benefactors | 


| of mankind, to recal to them the monuments of | 


; 
and of that grand and pacific strife which had | All this w 


genius with which their noble country was en- 
riched, or by which other nations had been pros- 
pered, by their being the germ of new discoveries 


4 . Freemasons’ Tay incoln’s - inn - s. | 
subject, founded entirely upon erroneous data, and | masons’ Tavern, Lincoln’s - inn - fields. 


calculated to convey impressions injurious to our 


The members of this Society entertdih \‘On'? tude in all their movements. No, he could 


not sufficiently explain their admiration of the 
ingenuity of invention, of what might be called 
the chefs d’ceuvre of science, which they had 
seen collected there. In speaking of these 
wonders, which would redound to the classical 
honour of the age in which they lived, and to 
the English nation, he must beg to record his 
thanks to a society to which Watt, Farey, 
Tredgold, and others had contributed the fruits 
of their laborious inquiries—a society in which 
practical knowledge was enlightened by true 
theory. In the name of all the engineers pre- 
sent he had the honour of drinking to the 
prosperity of the illustrious Smeatonian So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Mylne, as the senior member of the 
society, replied, and expressed his regret the 
duty had not devolved on a more able member 
of the Society. The Society had been formed 
by Mr. Smeaton for the encouragement of 


|civil engineers, by the introduction of social 


meetings and friendly intercourse among the 
members of the Profession, and to wear off 
those prejudices which too often existed be- 
tween the members at home, and which acted 


las a bar to their obtaining knowledge from 


those of higher attainments abroad. He 
trusted this object had been attained, and in 
the name of his fellow associates returned their 
most cordial thanks for the honour conferred 
on them. 

The Chairman, on giving “ The Foreign 
Scientific Institutions,” called upon the dis- 
tinguished Baron C. Dupin to reply, to which 
the Baron, inan eloquent and energetic speech 
in English, remarked, that the Institutions on 
the continent could not be separated from 
those of Great Britain, but they of necessity 
had one great end in view; the advancement 
of general science, and with it, as one great 
branch, the unity of theoretical knowledge 
with practical civil engineering. These have 
now been united, and never can be separated, 
the fruits of which have still further to be de- 
veloped. In speaking of the Royal Society he 
enumerated several distinguished members, 
many of whom he had the gratification of mect- 
ing on this occasion. He recollected well at a 
former period meeting with most of the dis- 
tinguished engineers of that day, at the same 
festive board, now, alas, no more; viz., James 
Watt the first, Rennie, and many others. 
After other interesting allusions, he concluded 
by proposing “ The Royal and other Scientific 
Societies of Great Britain.” 

Sir John Herschel, in reply, said—He saw 
by his side, before and around him, those 
whoee discoveries and labours, and _philo- 
sophical pursuits, rendered them fit repre- 
sentatives of the societies of Great Britain 
which had just been proposed. And after 
alluding to some particular discoveries of Sir 
David Brewster approaching in importance to 
those of gravitation, and to the labours of his 
friend, Dr. Whewell, as a philosopher and 
histriographer of science, he proceeded to con- 
trast the spirit of enlightenment and civilisation 
of the present age with that of the mightiest 
days of Rome, by referring to the kind of exhi- 
bition which the capitol then afforded, with its 
vast amphitheatre and gladiatorial and other 
shows, calculated to uncivilise and debase the 
human mind, with that of the grand display 
which has now brought to this country the 
representatives of all nations, which by its 
crystal-like character, suitably represents the 
taste of the present day and purity of its objects. 
ill do more to lead to the union of 
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nations than has ever been accomplished be- 
fore. The true and ennobling principles of 
science and art have received the sanction of 
the world, and we shall have that bond of 
fraternity instead of national strife. = 

The Chairman proposed the “ Engineering 
of the Continent and of America,” which was 
acknowledged in English by Baron de Burg, 
on the part of the Continent, in a neat and 
clear speech, and by Mr. Hayward and Dr. 
Smith, on the part of the sister country. 

Monsieur Quetelet, in proposing the health 
of the President, took occasion to express his 
delight in being mixed with such a distin- 
guished assembly, &c. &c. 

Here the Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, begged leave to 
propose a suitable toast for the occasion, viz. 
‘The Amateur Engineers,” which was re- 
sponded to by the Earl Lovelace. 

Much unity of sentiment and cordiality was 
evinced on this interesting réunion of the 
representatives of such scientific institutions, 
and the party broke up at a late hour. 








SOCIAL FEATURES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue geologist can discern traces of long- 
bygone phases of life from the form of a rock 
or a fossil hemay pick up. Some such deduc- 
tions may be interesting in connection with 
architecture, and may assuredly be full of 
solemnity and grandeur. 

How strongly the genius of a period is im- 
printed upon its buildings! Look, for in- 
stance, at Babylon and Nineveh. Palaces and 
temples shew the powerful monarch, and 
equally powerful priesthood, and an enslaved 
people. At Jerusalem, one only temple signi- 
fying its sublime eenceney, iene, with its 


barians, as Rome was, lays most stress on the 
improvements in the mechanical arts of de- 
fence, and on the fact that barbarians have 
first ceased to be so, before they could cope 
with the arms and arts of wealthy nations. 
But we have a safer defence than these : we 
also have reached that stage of our existence 
when enormous wealth stands side by side 
with gaunt poverty we rer in its most re- 
volting forms—so appalling, that thinking men 
stand aghast at the spectacle. But, as I said 
before, thanks to Christianity (I shall not stop 
to say why we may attribute this to Christ- 
ianity), the very horror of the spectacle has 
opened men’s eyes to the danger of its con- 
tinuance—the truth has forced itself on all 
minds, and begins to operate for good. This is 
the master topic of the present day, and will 
be so for many a year: we see at last that the 
evil must be grappled with, or it will destroy 
us also; that we must drag this mase of 
ignorance, poverty, and vice up, or it will drag 
us down, so we have “sanitary reports,” 
“labour and the poor” questions, “ theories of 
education :” the overpowering feeling begins 
to show its effects on our buildings: we have 
baths and wash-houses for the million, ragged 
schools, soup kitchens, model lodging-houses, 
and model cottages. These are new ideas in 
building: they are the embodiments, in bricks 
and mortar, of a grand movement in society. 
Prince Albert, Lord Ashley, and others of the 
great, are working nobly in the cause. Peel’s 
greatest speech ends with a prayer for the poor 
man’s blessing. These are only beginnings, 
however: we want poor men’s churches, and 
more than I dare occupy your valuable columns 
by mentioning. In this movement lies the 
salvation of society. 





gloomy religion, enormous temples, palaces, 


and cemeteries, shewing its ignorant supersti- | 


tions and degraded masses working by the! 
hundred thousands under hard taskmasters— | 
kings or priests,—the theatres and temples of | 
Rome and Greece—their baths and circuses,— | 
all tell their own tale. Rome’s mighty walls, | 
even now on our own land, speak of her re- 
solve to keep all she had as being all that was 
worth taking. The feudal fortresses and the | 
old cathedrals remind us that not long ago the | 
priest and the noble divided the power and the | 
= arte close-built old-fashioned | 
owns tell us of the sturdy burghers beginning | 
to beard the noble and to think for shensisthony 
—and act too, | 

I wonder what the fortifications of Paris 
will say for themselves 500 years hence! We 
cannot tell now: our great grandchildren may. 
No, we cannot tell the full meaning of the 
present: —“‘ We cannot see the wood for 
trees.”’ 

Nevertheless, we can tell what that immense 
brick chimney, belching forth smoke within 
a stone’s throw of that old time-worn castle, 
means. ‘I’hese long rows of palace-like build- 
ings—immense warehouses, miles of docks. | 
tunnels, embankments, stations—don’t want 
much questioning as to their meaning : the 
shops being only lath and plaster, will not say | 
much a few centuries hence, at least I hope 
not as they are, 

When looking back on the history of nations, | 
we see them gradually rising from poverty to 
affluence, with wealth comes effeminacy, then 
corruption, then ruin. History is said to be 
an index of the future, as well as a record of 
the past: though opposed to the common| 
notion, I venture to say this is untrue; and in| 
this point lies the grand distinction between | 
ancient and modern civilization, for which we 
are indebted to the influence of Christianity, | 
In all old communities, as wealth and numbers 
increase, there is at the same time formed a| 
fearful mass of poverty in the lower strata of 
Society, Pent up in dark alleys, good and bad 
together, misery breeds sin, which reproduces 
itself in wretchedness, and rags, and dirt: into 
this Augean stable are plunged the ctime 
recklessness, and ruined debauchery of the 
Classes above, the dry rot gradually cree | 
upwards, till the whole mass is rotten and el 
“on Sore and cast into the fire, ; | 

‘bon, in summing up the ch 
communities being chitiowed oy gue 


| 
\ 


When from the lowest depths of society 
there flows upward a stream that will purify 
and renovate instead of corrupting, then we 
may be sure that our civilization will go on, 
ever assuming higher forms, and will not be 
swept away like that of old; because it is 
founded on a rock—God’s blessing. 

a. POW. 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue project for the erection of a town-hall 
and corporate buildings at Leeds appears to be 
a settled one. The committee have not yet de- 
cided on a site, but they have been authorised 
to expend 200/. in procuring plans and esti- 
mates. The feeling seems to prevail ‘that 








| 30,000/. should be expended on a town-hall, 


to be worthy of a place such as Leeds. One- 
third of the cost is looked for from the sale of 
the present court-house and other public 
sources. Park-lane appears to be the most 
likely site——The report of the Hull Work- 





house Building Committee was lately adopted 


by the guardians. It stated that of the fifty- 
two tenders received, the following, being the 
lowest in amount, had been adopted by the 
committee: —Samuel Atack, Leeds, brick- 
layer, 3,200/.; Joseph Beanland and William 
Gledhill, Bradford, plasterers, 363/.; I. Y. 
Margison, Hull, joiner and carpenter, 2,8241. ; 


y Simpson and Malone, Hull, stonemasons, 


1,624/.; Richardson and Miller, ‘Hull, 


plumbers and glaziers, 468/.; Onions and 


Wheelhouse, Bradford, ironfournders, 270/.; 
Henry Newmarch, Hull, slater, 6227. 15s.; 
John Chapman, Hull, painter, 89/. 15s. 
Total, 9,4617. 10s. Though this was an 
increase of 426/. 10s. above the original 
estimates of the architects, yet it was 
51/. 10s. below the subsequent estimate, in- 
cluding the additional works required by the 
Poor-law Board. It had been proposed to 
place the front of the entrance buildings at a 
distance of 90 feet from the road, and the 
committee also recommended that, in order to 
insure increased stability for the building, a 
sum of 175/. should be expended in stone 
landings to the foundations. Mr. James 


will be in the Italian style. The several fronts 
will be-cased with red stock bricks, and the 
dressings will be executed in stone. “ 
workhouse will comprise four departments. 
First,—the entrance buildings, providing im- 
mediate ingress egress for business of a 
temporary nature. These consist of offices 
and apartments for the guardians, clerk, porter, 
applicants for relief, relieving-officer, vagrants, 
and probationers, together with baths and 
washplaces for vagrants and probationers. 
Second,—the main building, for permanent 
occupants. ‘This will contain the master’s 
office, male and female wards for infirm, able, 
and disorderly ; school and workrooms, dor- 
mitories, lying-in-rooms, &c. A large dining- 
hall, 80 feet by 40 feet, will occupy the central 
space at back of main building, with kitchen, 
scullery, &c. Third: parallel with the main 
building will be the workshop for men, and 
washhouses, laundries, and drying-closets for 
women. The chapel, which will occupy the 
centre, in rear of the dining-hall, is inten ed to 
hold 400 persons. The infirmary will be placed 
behind, but within the area of the workhouse. 
In the whole, accommodation will be provided 
for 763 inmates, including vagrants.——The 
enlargement of St. Edmund’s Cemetery, at 
Gateshead, is in progress, new charch is 
in course of erection at Gilsland Spa-——A 
new church is about to be erected at Kexby, 
arish of Catton, chiefly at the expense of Lord 
enlock and Lord Londesborough.——New 
markets are about to be opened at Elgin. 
They contain shops, stalls, and tables for the 
sale of butcher meat, vegetables, poultry, eggs, 
and dairy produce, and a corn-market, hall, 
and offices. The architects were Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Matthews, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Chalmers and Ross, masons; Macken- 
zie, carpenter; and Stewart, plasterer.—— 
The chancel, nave, and south aisle of the 
Episcopal Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
at Aberdeen, have been completed from de- 
signs by Messrs. Mackenzie and Matthews of 
Aberdeen, .architects, and the building was 
consecrated on the 6th inst. by the primate of 
the church in Scotland, who is the bishop at 
Aberdeen. The style is Early Middle Pointed, 
and consists of a nave(56feet by 21 feet), south 
aisle (56 feet by 10 feet), north porch, chancel 
(28 feet by 17 feet), with sacristy on the north 
side, and tower on the oul side of the 
chancel, in the angle formed by the aisles. 
The tower is not yet completed, but, when 
finished, will be surmounted by aspire. The 
nave consists of four bays, the porch being 
placed in the second from the west. All the 
windows are filled in with geometrical tracery, 
the west one having four lights, and the east 
one five. The walls are built of hammer- 
dressed coursed granite, with freestone dress- 
ings, from Burntisland. This style of work 
is quite new in this part of the country, where 
granite is so plentiful. Each of the gables is 
terminated by crosses, and the ridges are co- 
vered with ornamental tiles. The windows 
and doors have moulded dripstones, termi- 
nating in heads. The roof of the nave is 
forty-five feet high from the floor to the apex, 
the wood being varnished. The roof of the 
chancel is not yet finished, but is intended to 
be painted in polychrome, as will also be the 
walls. The chancel is entered by a stone arch, 
26 feet high, and the tower, in which the organ 





| 





Ogilvie, of Elloughton, near Hull, has been 
appointed clerk of works, at a salary of | 
21. per week, on condition that he resides | 
in town and attends 


works during their progress. 


is placed, opens into the chancel and aisle by 
arches, 15 feet high. The floor of the chancel 
is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the 
nave with black and red tiles. On the south 
side of the sanctuary are the Sedilia and Pis- 
cina, carved in Caen stone. The windows in 
the nave and aisle are glazed with Hartley’s 
patent rolled glass—the west one having orna- 
mental quarries. Those in the chancel are of 
snares glass, by Wailes. The east window 

as been put in by subscription, and has five 
lights, in each of which are canopies containing 
figures. Others of the windows, chiefly me- 
morial, were designed by Mr. Wailes——The 
foundation stone of a new West Bridge was 


exclusively to the! laid at Galway on Monday week.——The new 
The first works at All Saints’, Worcester, have been in- 


stone was laid on 2Ist inst., in the Anlaby-| augurated. The whole churchyard and 
a iy building, which was designed by | proaches have been curtoutitied by a wall of 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, architects, | red brick (with stone courses introduced), 


tif 
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about 24 feet high, from which springs a light | the plaintiff, Mr. Hayes the defendant, Mr.| ARTISTICALAND OTHER I 
and fanciful cast-iron railing, to the height of | 


about 5 feet. A handsome and commodious 
flight of stone steps forms the ascent to what 
is now rightly become the principal entrance to 
the church—the north-western door—with 
pillars and gateway, and two lamps half-way 
up on either side. The ground slopes from 
one end to the other about 14 feet; in such a 
case there is always a difficulty in arranging 
the levels. The usual way is to make the 
breaks at the piers, but in this case the diffi- 
culty has been got over by breaking the railing 
between the piers, which are of red brick with 
stone facings. 





CONVERSAZIONE AT THE MANSION. 
HOUSE. 


THE conversazione given by the Lord| i | 
BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. | 


Mayor and Lady Mayoress on Wednesday, | 
the 4th, passed off most successfully, More 
than 1,500 cards were issued, many of them | 
double, and the Mansion-house was filled in 
every part with a distinguished crowd of 
English and foreign savans and literary men, 
including the greater number of those gentle- 
men who have been concerned in the Great 
Exhibition. Many scores of men moving in 
society saw the great room there for the first 
time (which was superbly lighted, by the way), 
and no question was repeated so often during | 
the night as “ Why is this called the Egyptian | 
Hall?” Whether they thought the ordinary | 
reply, “ Because it is built in accordance with | 
the Egyptian Hall described by Vitruvius,” 
satisfactory, we will not pretend to say.* 

A concert, ample refreshments, and a col-. 
lection of curiosities and models up-stairs, | 


including Milton’s watch, the gloves worn by | 











Barnsley stated that in the month of April, 
last year, Mr. Cartwright applied to him to 
draw out plans and specifications of a house 
he wished to erect. He did so, and made an 
estimate of the cost. The defendant observed 
that the cost was rather more than he wished to 
expend, and he, at his request, made out 
another, and in the presence of a witness 
agreed to superintend the erection of the 
building. He overlooked the erection of the 
building for two months, and generally visited 
it two or three times a day. The defence was 
to the effect that plaintiff was also a builder, 


NTE iEN 

FROM ABROAD. siete 
Archeological Society, Athens.—This body 
has caused, of late, some excavations to be 
made, under the superintendence of M. Pit- 
takis; of the results of which, although they 
have been kept seeret, not to anticipate M. P.’s 
reports, the following has become known :— 
There have been found, under the foundations 
in the court of a small house, the ruins of the 
old court-house of Athens. Besides a number 
of fine blocks of the Pirzeus stone, numerous 
sculptures and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered: the former, although much broken, 





had made a contract to put up the timber part 
of the building, that he came to overlook his 





defendant. Judgment for plaintiff. 





HOLLAND UV, EARL OF HARBOROUGH. | 


Havinc noticed in your journal of the 5th | 
April last a paragraph relative to the late 
action, Holland y. Earl of Harborough, I beg | 
to submit to your notice the manner in which 
the whole affair has been conducted and 
closed. As you are aware, the cause had pro- 
ceeded just far enough to claim all the costly | 
fees of the court, when the judge declared that | 
he was no architect or surveyor, and therefore 
considered it a very fit case for reference. 
Mr. Humfrey (one of the defendant’s council) | 
also said, that for the honour of his lordship | 
(the defendant), and to allow him an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in court to rebut the evi- | 
dence of one of the plaintiffs principal wit-| 
nesses, the case (in justice to him) ought to be | 





|referred. This being agreed upon, the next | 


are of surprising beauty. The arm of a statue, 


0 |over which part of the garment of archaic 
men, and that no plans had been received by | type is thrown, is much admired. Sixty in- 
| scriptions have been already discovered, mostly 
| relating to rewards and honour bestowed on 


deserving citizens of the Macedonian or Ro- 
man eras; one of the former of the Archonship 
of Nikias (Ol. 211,1). It is interesting to ob- 
serve, that it is stated on all of these inscrip- 
tions, that they are to be put up in the council 
hall, or in the council. These researches have 
already led to an interesting elucidation of 
Athenian topography. They have been made 
at the north-west corner of the Acropolis. 
Hence we see that those have erred who have 
placed the Athens court-house, and the 
buildings connected therewith, behind the hill 
of Mars (Areopagus). The description of 
Pausanias points to the right, viz. to this side 
of the Areopagus. ‘That author mentions the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which 
were in or near the court house, and he places 
them on the road from the Kerameikos to the 
Areopagus. 

Co-operative Power.—The number of small 


William III. at the battle of the Boyne; | question arose as to who should Le the arbi-| Weekly contributors towards the building of 


remarkable MS. from the Guildhall, relating | 
to the times of Henry IV. ; sketches taken in 


at-law) was soon fixed upon by council and | 


the Punjab, by the Hon. A. Hardinge ; speci- | judge, neither plaintiff nor defendant, nor even { 


mens of silvered glass ; models illustrative of 
naval architecture from the Admiralty ; exam- | 
ples of electro-plating by Elkington’s process ; | 
and microscopic illustrations of the circulation | 
of the blood in the feet of frogs, afforded full 
occupation to the visitors. Mr. Musgrove 
seems determined to make his mayoralty an 
epoch in the City annals, and is succeeding 
admirably. : 


' 
| 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
THE GREAT GLOBE, LEICESTER- SQUARE. 
Wexcu v. Wy Lp. 

THs was an action brought in the West- | 
minster County Court by Mr. Welch, architect, | 
against Mr. James Wyld, M.P., to recover the 
sum of 47/, 4s. for certain plans, specifications, 
and drawings of the great model of the earth 
in Leicester-square, made at the request of the 
defendant. The plaintiff’s case went to show 
that the work and labour had been supplied to 
the defendant, who subsequently disapproved | 


| 


of the plaintiff and requested him to retire, as’ 
he was incommunication with another architect, | 
who had denounced the plans as being im- 
practicable. The papers and drawings were 
obtained from plaintiff, and he retired from the 
engagement to proceed with the undertaking, 
but stated that he should expect the usual re- 
muneration for the services he had already 
rendered, namely, two anda half per cent. upon 
the contract. Tenders had been received in 
consequence of an advertisement inserted in 
Tue Buriper, and Mr. Myers’ contract was 
accepted after it had been reduced by plaintiff 
from 2,617. to 1,888/. and the present claim 
was the per centage on that amount. Mr. 
Wyld had promised to pay, it was alleged, but 
m examination the defendant denied it most 
positively. After hearing all the facts, the 
judge thought the preponderance of evidence 
was on the plaintiff’s side, and therefore gave 
him a verdict, with full costs. 
Barwsiey v. CARTWRIGHT. 

This was an action at Wolverhampton 
for 5/., moneys alleged to be due to plain- 
tiff, an architect, for superintending the 
erection of a house. Mr. Underhill supported 


ce 











* George Dance was the architect, 1739. 


| plaintiff’s original claim beimg 614/. 1s. 6d.) 


| moved within so few miles of the noble Earl’s 
| seat, he either dared not or would not appear in 


their respective architects having a voice as to | 
the choice of such referee. 


Now, without in the least calling in ques- | 
tion Sir E. Wilmot’s legal acquirements, let | 
me just for a moment, Mr. Editor, draw your | 
attention to this ridiculous part of the matter. 
The judge a short time ago declared himself | 
unable to proceed with the case, being no| 
architect, and at once sanctions the appoint- | 
ment of a bazrister-at-law to conduct it for | 
him. 

After some days had elapsed, it was arranged | 
on the 14th of April last that the Court should | 


from Leicester, and about 4 ‘miles from Stable- | 
ford-hall (Lord Harborough’s seat). The | 
and the defendant having paid into court 
4571. 148. 4d., consequently left a balance due 
to plaintiff of 1561. 7s. 2d., which was the bone 
of contention, and although the Court was re- 


court. 


After the whole of the witnesses had been 
examined, and the counsel on both sides had 
summed up the evidence, Sir E. Wilmot re- 
marked that as there was a difference between 
the two architects engaged by plaintiff and 
those by defendant (and he not being able to 
judge which were correct), it would be neces- 
sary for him to engage & fifth architect whose 
opinion he must be guided by. 

On the 26th of May, the plaintiff’s attorney 
received a letter from Sir E. Wilmot, stating 
that on receipt of 927. 4s., the award should be 
forwarded. The amount was sent forthwith, 
and the award is now before me, being in our 
favour. But before this result was arrived at, 
there had been engaged in this cause no less 
than one judge, nine barristers, four attorneys, 
and five architects, at a cost, including the 
expense on both sides, of upwards of 6001. ! 

You have my permission, Mr. Editor, to 
make what use you like of this statement, 


| which I trust will tend to further your object 
‘in getting such, or similar, disputes, between 
‘employer and employed, arranged in a more 


speedy, direct, and cheap manner. 
Taomas HoLuanp, 
(Son of the plaintiff in the above case). 


‘trator, and Sir Kardley Wilmot (a barrister-| St. Nicholas’ Church at Hamburg is 15,032, 


who have consequently advanced that under- 
taking during the present year by a sum of 
15,945 mark banko. 

A Temple of enlarged Christianity—On the 
Ist of May, the foundation was laid at the 
Bursteg, in Hamburg, of a vast edifice, to 
give shelter to those hundreds of families, 
Christian and Jewish, who at each quarter’s 
rent-day are unable to satisfy their landlord, 
and are therefore driven out in the open street ! 
This is the first benevolent institution in 
Hamburg, equally accessible to members of 
both testamentary religions. 

Melchior Boisserée.—The death of this dis- 
tinguished man, brother to Sulpize Boisseree, 
is much regretted throughout Germany. It 


_be ‘held at Melton Mowbray, atown 15 miles | was so far back as the year 1804, that three 


young men, citizens of Cologne, conceived the 
idea of collecting and resuscitating the medize- 
val art-relics of the Rhme-lands. But what 


was, probably, but contemplated as a provin- 


cial undertaking, soon attracted the eyes of 
Europe, and became a great fact of modern 
art-history. When, about 1808, Sulpize B. 


‘determined to devote himself entirely to the 
‘work on the Cologne Cathedral, Melchior and 
‘his brother Bertram continued the research 


and collection of ancient paintings. But 
already in 1810, the old pictures had outgrown 
the scanty spaces appropriable to them at 
Cologne. They were transferred first to Hei- 
delberg, and in 1819 the three brothers mi- 
grated with them to Stattgardt, where the king 
afforded room to this unique gathering of me- 
dizeval art. It was Melchior who chiefly at- 
tended to the restoration of the pictures, and 
enriched the collection during his travels in 
the Netherlands, in 1812 and 1813. Having 
found some of the pictures of Hemling and 
Memling, it was he who first attracted notice to 
these excellent, hitherto hardly known artists. 
In 1827 the collection was sold to Ludwig of 
Bavaria, and as the Pinakotheka (where they 
were to be placed) was not ready, the pictures 
were conveyed to Schleisshemm. In this re- 
tirement, Melchior Boisserée devoted his whole 
attention to the art of glass painting, which 
at that time was nigh considered as lost. If 
now such great things are accomplished at 
Munich in this department of art, it was Mel- 


‘chior (conjointly with his brother Bertram) 


who paved the way by this collection of old 
a seen with astonishment by travel- 
lers from the whole of Europe. When Ber- 
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m had died (about 1830), Melchior joined 
his brother Sulkize at Bonn, where Melchior, 
in the prosecution of his favoured art-studies, 
concluded his life in serene quiet and content- 
ment. 








| 


SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Tue inhabitants of London are suffering | 


The works of Overbeck have been increased | and prevention of diseases; dwellings, espe- 


of late by some important additions. 


His | cially those of the poor, built without proper 


| 
| 


IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER 
WORKS. 

Tue Dublin Graving Dock, lately com- 

from bad air; a very expensive, but limited | menced, will, it is considered, circulate from 

supply of impure water; imperfect drainage; | 80,000/. to 100,000/, among the artizans of 

German Art.—Statue of Madlle. Rachel.— | insufficient laws for the removal of nuisances | the metropolis. 


The old Lunatic Asylum at Cork is under- 
going a course of alterations for the purpose 


“ Conversion of St. Thomas,” is intended for | regard to the health of the inlabitants ; up to | of its conversion into a cavalry barrack. 


} 


London. The series of fourteen pictures of| this time, also from the exclusion of light, by 


the Passion, which have to be published as | the Window Tax, and from the shocking pra 


coloured engravings, next call his attention. | tice of burying the dead among the living, in 


The engraver is Bartolomeo Banboccini. The | overfilled burial grounds. 


picture also which Pio IX. has ordered of} 
Overbeck, for Monte Cavallo, is in a fair way | 


The Metropolitan Sanitary Association was 
instituted in February, 1850, to endeavour to 


| A new workhouse is to be erected at Clonmel, 
C- j 


according to the drawings of the architect to 
the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

Two new churches are about being erected 
_at Wexford by the Catholic Church Committee, 
_and proposals are being received for the erec- 


of progress. A model fora statue of Madile. | obtait, through Legislative enactments, reme-— tion of the walls of same. 


Rachel has been made by M. Afinger, at) 
Berlin. It will be executed in marble, by order | 
of the king. The actress is represented in| 
Grecian costume, the diadem-covered head | 
bent forward in contemplation, and the whole | 


dies for these evils. Since the institution of 
this association, the Metropolitan Extramural 
Interments Act has been passed, and the abo- 
lition of the Window Tax has been declared. 
Much, however, has to be done. Anabund- 


| ‘The amount of expenditure for the contract 
| works at Maynooth College was 23,500/.; for 
‘drains and excavations, 1,775/.; for extra 
| works, 834/.; incidents, 25/.; besides the sum 
| of 5,728/. for alterations, additional accommo- 


bespeaking that nobleness and ideality which | ant and constant supply of pure water, at a dation, and maintenance of the apartments of 


characterise the original. 


small expense, must be procured for every 


_ president, vice-president, professors, and resi- 


Munich.— Academy of Fine Arts.—After an | house in London—a good Buildings Act must dent officers’ rooms, the several halls, chapels, 


interruption of three years, the Academy 
announces an exhibition of works of living 
artists, to begin on the 25th of August, and to 
last two months. Paintings, sculpture, car- 
toons, architectural drawings, and (superior) | 
lithographs are admissible; and for works | 


be passed—the drainage must be made per- 
fect—filth and nuisances must be removed— 


the origin of all diseases, where possible, must | 


be prevented, and provision be made to arrest 
the course of those which are infectious. : 
The committee of the association give their 


sent in by request of the Academy, the freight | valuable time to carrying out the designs of 
is paid, as is the case in most German Art- the institution, but they incur much expense 


dormitories, &c. 

The Board of Public Works intend erecting 
new bridges at Castlenode, Carrownaskeagh, 
Lisonuffy, and Bunamucka ; also at Killumod, 
Carrickglass, Ballyclare, and Ballinamore, 
according to the drawing at the Drainage 
Engineer’s office, Longford. : 

The board of guardians at Bawnhoy Union, 





Unions and Academies. ——Glass Painting.— | in the hire of committee-room — rooms for 


County Cowan, intend erecting a new work- 


One of the former legislatures having rescinded | public meetings—the salary of a secretary—| house, according to the drawings, &c. of the 


the grant hitherto paid to this renowned estab- advertisements—printing reports, and other 
lishment, there was some danger that it would publications,—and for messengers, stationery, 
cease altogether. M. Ainmiiller, head of the &c.; and it is but right that the public, who 
Royal Glass-painting Commission, has, how- are to enjoy the benefit of their success, should 
ever, made an offer to continue the working of contribute to the funds which are required in 





the establishment if a subsidy of 4,000 fi. 
(3401.!) should be granted to him annually, | 
which modest proposal is likely to be ac-| 
cepted. | 
| 
| 





SOMETHING CRITICAL. 

THE specimen of street architecture at Man- 
chester shows that the provincial shopocracy 
are determined not to lag behind their metro- 
politan brethren. Besides displaying spirited 
liberality in an unusual degree, the design is 
marked by an attention to architectural logic, 
which is sadly disregarded here in town, since, 
instead of presenting a continuous surface of 
glass without any apparent support to the rest 
of the front, the ground-floor exhibits substan- | 
tial construction, and the whole elevation is 
well and firmly put together. Still there are | 
one or two matters which do not seem to have 
been quite so carefully considered as they 
might have been. Now, though such arrange- 
ment would have been contrary to rule, it 
would, I conceive, have been more judicious 


to have reversed the sequence of the orders, 


making the lower and loftier one Corinthian 
instead of Doric, and employing the latter for 
the third story. So disposed, the richer order 
would have been approximated to the eye, con- | 
sequently the capitals and details would have | 
been more distinctly seen, especially as that 
first-floor order is somewhat loftier than the 
others. Such arrangement would, too, have. 
been in perfect accordance with the principle of 
bestowing greater ornateness on the windows, | 
and other features of a first-floor, than on those | 
above it; besides which, the characteristic | 
proportions of the several orders would have | 
been preserved ; whereas now the Doric. 
columns are of considerably more slender pro- 
aa — the Corinthian ones, so that the 
atter look comparatiy 
others oa paratively stumpy, and the 
am further of opinion tha 
effect would have fe greatly = ae owe 
entablatures over the smaller columns to the 
windows been omitted, and these columns 
been carried up as high as the window-tran- 
soms, and the mouldings of the arches made to 
spring immediately fromtheir capitals ; whereby | 
not only would some degree of fritter have bake 
avoided, but also the disagreeable effect (high] 
disagreeable, at least to my eye) occasioned +d 
the columns being shorter than the head of, 
the aperture beneath the arch, to the interrup- 


tion of continuity of lines and levels, | 
Zea, 


| crease 


endeavouring to obtain it. 





REFUGE FOR THE FOLLOWERS OF 
SCIENCE. 

Some time back I saw in your pages an 
observation encouraging the hope that the 
establishment of a benevolent institution for 
aged and unfortunate members of the civil 
professions connected with science might be 
contemporaneous with the successful develop- 
ment of the scheme of our literary friends, and 
as I live so near the spot selected for the 
literary asylum or college (or whatever it may | 
be termed), my anxiety for the perfecting of | 
the —— alluded to has considerably in- 





Some years ago—about eight years—I did 
make an effort to get a few friends together 


Poor-Law Commissioners’ architect. 


The board of guardians of the Tobercurry 
Union, county Sligo, also intend erecting a 
new workhouse. 

The tunnel under the Blackrock-road, on 
the Cork and Bandon Railway, which is 1,000 
yards long, has been opened. ‘The ribs of the 
metal arch over the fourth and last span of the 
Chetwynd valley viaduct have been fixed on 
the piers. The superstructure, which is com- 
posed of cast and wrought iron, weighs 1,000 
tons. There are four spans of 110 feet each, 
and the arches are at a height of 90 feet oves 
the mail coach road. 

TheEcclesiastical Commissioners have caused 
to be rebuilt the churches of St. Nicholas and 
Ballymodan, in the diocese of Cork; also 
Ramoan and Croagh churches, in the diocese 
of Limerick. A sum of 2,030/. has been ex- 
pended thereon. A new church has been 
erected at Achill by private subscription, the 
commissioners contributing 200/. The church 
of St. John at Limerick is rebuilding, and is 


with this view, but the vortex of 1844 or 1845 | to accommodate 1,000 persons. A church at 
swallowed up the little help I could get from | Lismore is in progress of erection ; the cost 
engineers and surveyors, and my endeavours | will be 1,2001., contributed by the Marchioness 
_were thus smothered in their birth. But since | of Waterford. The commissioners’ architect 
the time I refer to, many men have become! made the drawings. Grange Gorman Church, 
rich and some poor and destitute, and it is not! in Dublin, has been enlarged at an expense of 
improbable that, with your assistance among | 357]. 








the architectural and building fraternity, 2 — oe 


benevolent fellowship may be now started. 
If Stevenage, from its having been selected 


as the site of the Literary Refuge, should be 
deemed a good place for a like asylum for 
scientific men—such as architects, civil and 
mechanical engineers, surveyors, &c. &c.,—I 
shall be glad to contribute any personal ser- 
vices as well as my quota to the funds. 

J. Baitey Denton, 








Tue Iron Trape.—Common qualities of 
iron, rods and bars, are notoriously being sold 
at rates varying from 5s. to 15s. per ton below 
the nominal prices, and other descriptions 
show a still wider range: sheets as far as 20s. 
to 25s. In pig iron there is an unusual varia- 
tion of 20s. per ton, between the extreme qua- 
lities ; and, generally, a decided giving way in 
price has taken place during the last month. 
The interests of South Staffordshire appear 
likely to be injuriously affected by the produc- 
tion of vast quantities of inferior metal, while 
quality is altogether disregarded. In some in- 
stances every other consideration has been so 
far abandoned but that of cheapness, that pigs 
are now made and sold in this district scarcely 
realising the price of common brands in Glas- 
gow, and certainly below them in yalue.—Bir- 





mingham Paper, 


Nasmytu’s ABSOLUTE-SAFETY VALVE, 
| —Mr. Nasmyth has forwarded to us a repre- 
| sentation of the valve already described by us 
_at p. 273 of our current volume. The diagram 
appears to bear out what is there said as to 
its peculiarity of construction. It must be 
effectual in preventing the valve from getting 
set fast in its seat, unless, indeed, there be 
some extraordinary power of attraction at 
work, electrical or magnetic, which even the 
violent agitation of the water in ebullition can- 
not overcome. The valve, however, is spherical, 
and one cannot readily conceive even a force 
of this kind to be capable of rendering such 
form of valve quite fixed and immoveable. 
The precise nature of the cause of fixture, in 
some cases at least, is by no means clear, and 
seems to require further and closer investiga- 
tion; and if it should turn out that electrical 
or magnetic action has something to do with 
so dangerous an accident, it will be very easy 
to apply the proper remedy so as to render 
such a valve as Mr. Nasymth’s, even in this 


| 
| 


assumed respect, quite certain in its action. 
That electricity may have more to do with 
boiler explosions than might at first sight be 
supposed, the wonderful phenomena of Arm- 
strong’s hydro-electric boiler sufficiently jus- 
tify us in suggesting. 
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DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES BY 
AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Some of the same lovers of art who organ- 





London might make the study of a life-time | slow] j eae 
tudy -time. y over the stern majest 
Each year that passes, adding its 60,000 souls | cathedrals, had not the sersdarthge io 





to the population, and 15,000 to the number | of Henry VIII. overturned the system of ab- 


ized the exhibition of sketches last winter, at| of houses, makes the evil ' bati i 
; » at \ evil greater. If the batial rule in England, and ; 
the Old Water Colour sag have arranged | statesmen of Elizabeth found London too large aiding the indinagy to fall Koch Seeeay 


an exhibition of drawings 


ot yr omy may be done in a beautiful ,or later, a change of nomenclature, an im- 
art by tho ave no cause or inducement _ provement of system, must take place in regard 
to follow it as @ profession, giving, as it does,|to the registry of streets: and it might be 


its own reward to the amateur in an interesting | effected now that attention is forcibly directed | 


occupation, as well as a source of no little|to the subject as well as hereafter. A great 
sar to his friends; and further, with “a| simplification might be obtained, quickly, 


ope that those who have not already intro-| quietly, and at a slight expense, with little | 


duced the art into their own homes—have | alteration of the present plan, merely by adopt- 


slighted it as a part of education, and have |ing @ more minute notation. For instance, | 
been inclined to repress rather than indulge | we would suggest that instead of a single name | 


and encourage latent talent when seeking to! being painted up at the end of each street 
manifest itself,—may find an earnest induce-|as at present, the entire topography of the 
ment and a praiseworthy example to extend | street should be indicated, with the streets 
their fostering care to every effort in art, how- | which empty into it on either side, those which 
ever feeble, by seeing, in this gallery, to what a/ cross it, and that in which it terminates, All 
successful issue and good purpose it may be|this could be easily and briefly expressed. 


carried by taste, well-directed study, and per- | Take Bond-street :—at the Oxford-street end 


severance.” 

The collection is an interesting one, ‘but 
necessarily represents only ‘a small circle of 
amateurs: next year, the intention being known, 
it might be greatly strengthened. Miss Blake 
exhibits some exquisite landscapes : “* Quedlin- 
burg, in the Hartz” (25), and “ Potterdale 
Church, Westmoreland” (96), are first-rate 
productions. The same :may’be said of Mr. 
Houlton’s “ Studies of Heads” (97 and 108). 

The Lady Honoria Gai thas some capital 
sketches in Belgium, Italy, &c,,.and the Lady 


Augustua Cadogan a portrait, ‘amongst other |°8%, native or ‘stranger, in finding their way 


contributions, of Lady Lendesborough, -cha- |" 
racteristic in its pose, ‘but scareély-so thand- | 


some as the original. Mr. Charles Jenyns’s (@t ‘Might, we would euggest—enlarging on a 


“Sketch of Temple of Minerva at Rome” (85), 
and “John Knox’s House, Edinburgh ;” the 
Hon. Col. Liddell’s “ View from ‘Goodwood 
Park,” and others ; “ Brancepeth Church,” by 
Mrs, A. Salvin ; “ Italy,” by Mr.'T. Macdonald; 


of this thoroughfare we would have some such 
inscription as the following :— 

NEW BOND STREET.—OLD BOND STREET. 
Broox | Sraxer 


GRosvENoR Srerer. 
Bruton Sruzzt. | Conpurr Sauer. 


Currrorp Sreeet., 
‘Gearton Srpest. 
Buatireton Garpeys. 
. TLLY, 


At ‘the Piccadilly end of the street, the same 
inecription would appear in the ‘reverse order. 
The advantages of such a system to ‘all per- 


about ‘the:-streets of London are too-obvious to 
need pointing out. ‘I'o aesist the same ebject 


himt formerly thrown out—that on the lamps 
which stand at the corners of ‘thoroughfares 


Amateurs, at | to feed and in thei ‘ties j 
: é govern in their day, what would ties in art 
121, Pall-mall, their motive being, as they | they think of the London of 1351? Sooner | ees oe 


| “* With @ voice that, like a bell, 

Tolled by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
Rings ruin, 

to pointed architecture. The palace of the ill- 
fated Somerset, on the site of which the pre- 
sent Somerset House stands, the first piece of 
Italian architecture in England, designed by 
John of Padua, in 1546; Inigo Jones’s Corin- 
thian portico and fantastic obelisks and towers 
applied to the Gothic cathedral old St. Paul’s; 
| Views of the school’s tower, Brasenose College 
Chapel, Oxford, &c., showed the incongruous 
| mixtures of Gothic and Italian features in our 
| English buildings of the sixteenth and seven- 
| teenth centuries, and forming a style, too fre- 
| quently imitated now, and termed Jacobean or 
| Elizabethan, Trinity College Chapel, Oxford, 
said to be a joint design of Christopher Wren 
and the great amateur, Dean Aldrich, and the 
present St. Paul’s‘Cathedral were brought for- 
ward to show the complete abolition of Gothic 
architecture in the eighteenth century. 





THE GREAT GLOBE IN LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 


Mr. Wyrtup, having completed his great 
model of the globe (reversed), has mee 
it ‘to the»public, and we sincerely hope that he 
will obtain a good return for the time and 
money expended im his spirited project. We 
should not ‘be honest, however, if we were to 
say ‘that'we expect he will do so in a pecuniary 
point of view;—the public it addresses being 
comparatively select. It seems to us that two 





there might be painted the mumber of the 
house opposite to which it stands, and the 
name of the street opening into it at that point, 


great mistakes have been made,—in the first 
place, the shell is much too costly for the 
kernel ; and in the next place, the interior is 


“Queen Elizabeth’s Hunting Ledge,” and with the addition of that of the ‘thoroughfare | swamped by the staircases and galleries, so 
others, by Mr. Heathcote - Mre. Pullers ‘to which it leads : thus— Oxford Street (000) | that the first impression on entering is one of 


** Farm near Welwyn” (98), and Miss Sophia 
Ashton Yates’s illustrations of “The Misletoe 
Bough,” have great merit. We may mention, 
too, amongst the other contributors, Mrs. 
Serjeant Thompson, Miss Auldjo, Mrs. David- 
son, Miss Mary Severn, Miss Pell, and Miss 
M., Palliser. 





DIRECTION OF LONDON STREETS.* | 


Ar the eleventh hour, and on a very small | 
scale, the police authorities have undertaken to | 
do something towards simplifying the vast | 
labyrinth of London streets, on behalf of the 
many provincials and strangers who may be 
within our gates during the present summer. 
At a few of the points where leading roads _ 
commence or intersect each other, the ter- | 
minating point of each line of route has been 
painted at the corner beneath the particular 
name of the thoroughfare. For example, at | 
the old bend of High-street, Bloomsbury, | 
where it communicates with St. Giles’s, we | 
read, — “ Broad-street, leading to Charing- | 
cross,” on the left-hand side ;— “ Broad- | 
street, leading to Piccadilly,” on the right. | 
So far as it goes, this is a real improvement— | 
and one that has been long required. If 
similar notifications were extended to the whole 
metropolis, it would be of use, not only (to the 
foreigner who visits us for a week, the pro- 
vincial who spends with us a month every 
ear, and the recent settler in the great city, 

ut even to those who are “to the manner 
born.” No man does or can know London in 
all its details. What does the resident at the 
West-end know of the crowded streets, courts, 
lanes, and alleys east of the East-India House? 
How many dwellers in St. John’s Wood could 
find their way unaided about Bermondsey and 
Lock’s Fields? Is there a man in London who 
having ventured beyond his usual beat, has 
not found himself false in his reckoning? 
What memory can be found equal to the re- 
membrance of all the names, affluents, bear- 
ings, and geographical positions of 20,000 
streets? The clues and turns and windings of 








i 
| 








—Bond Street—Piccadilly.” How much of! 
the time of the dwellers in cities would be | 


as these! | 





} 

ARCHITECTURAL LECTURE AT | 
EXETER. 

On Tuesday in last week, at the Exeter} 
Atheneum, Mr. E, Ashworth delivered his 
fifth lecture on Anglo-Gothic Architecture. 
He commenced by noticing the corruptions 
that crept into third-pointed gothic, despite 
the richness and the beautiful forms of its 
details, for instance, in large stone pendants 
exaggerated into mimic vaults, springing from 
the empty air, and the same impossibilities in 
carved ribs of a wood roof, making their im- | 
post of a detached corbel, or attached only by 
one edge to the roof cornice, as in Crosby 
Hall, London. The continuance of spires was 
next noticed, their being found dating as late 
as the sixteenth century, as for instance, at) 
Louth, in spite of the fashion for towers, | 
finishing with pierced parapets and pmnacles, | 
that so prevail m the third pointed age. The) 
rage in Italy for mythological literature influ- | 
encing architecture, and her handmaids, paint- | 
ing and sculpture, was described in its pro-| 
gress, till an inimitable cathedral, adorned | 
with members and ornaments of revived | 
ancient Roman art, was reared to set the) 
fashion, which all countries subject to Rome | 
then followed in their churches. It was then 
shown how the dome of St. Peter’s only fol-| 
lowed a bold flight of Brunelleschi, who, 
without precedent, reared the vast cupola 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, at Florence, | 
which doubtless was Michaelangelo’s pro-| 





rinthian pilasters in the base of this dome 
denote the continuance of classic detail through 
the Byzantine peculiarities of Italian Church 
architecture, and show that “ the orders” were 
never totally exterminated by the Basilican 
arcades. The introduction of the new style 
into England, “the corruption of Pagan archi- 
tecture,” revived or rather applied as a dress 





* From the Atheneum, 


to old English edifices, would have crept more 


totype in designing St. Peter’s. The Co-| 


disappointment. Our readers, however, must 
not be deterred by this,—let them at once go 


saved by the perfection of such arrangements | up to the top, and when the eye and mind 


have accustomed themselves to the scale,— 
which is necessary with all models,—they will 
find it a very extraordinary work, full of in- 
terest and suggestive of knowledge. The 
volcanic districts are very interesting: the 
vast proportion of wilderness and water making 


up the world becomes strikingly evident, 


and we wonder over the laws that keep in 
safety the peopled ridges of land which the 
sinuous rivers, extending here, there, and 
everywhere, have left high and dry; and 
then to find that that small jagged spot is 
England, and to trace her dominion far away:— 
but in speculations such as these we must not 
indulge, though our readers, when they go 
there, doubtless will, The Admiralty, the 
Geographical Society, and all educational 
bodies should give all the aid in their power 
to the undertaking. ‘The value of the model 
would be increased by marking the equatorial 
line, and some means should be adopted 
to make obvious the position of principal 
places. 

A plan and view of the building will be 
found p. 218, ante. The four apartments 
which are shown in the plan around the mam 
building have not yet been formed, so that 
the appearance it now presents does not exactly 
accord with our view. 





Westminster Bripce.—The question of 
rebuilding this venerable but dilapidated struc- 
ture, is, we hope, at length likely to be settled. 
A commission has been appointed by the 
Lords of the Treasury, to consider the whole 
| question of site, style, and material, and to 
report, without delay, with a view to imme- 
‘diate operations. The commission includes 
‘the names of Lord Seymour, the Earl of 
| Lonsdale, Lord Sudeley, Lord Robert Grose 
|venor, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., Rt. Hon. C. 
|'{. D’Eyncourt, and Mr. Alderman Humphrey. 
‘Their first meeting was held at the Office of 
Woods, on Thursday, the 29th ult. 
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PYNE’S LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. think, greatly increase his reputation. He has | Agnew, of Manchester, to be published by 


done what the painter should do, caught 
nature at her best,—sought transient effects | 
| most worthy of being perpetuated, and fixed | 


} 


TueEre are at this time in Messrs. Graves’s 
gallery, Pall Mall, twenty-five large pictures 


by Mr. Pyne, illustrating the scenery of the |‘ } 
nt districts of coaar which eminently de- | them on the rsaggte R operon faithfully, 
serve a visit from all lovers of art. Mr. Pyne’s| nevertheless, to the material scene. ms 
powers as a landscape painter have been long, We would particularly instance No. 23, a) 
known and appreciated; but these, his last 
productions, while they make known to many 
for the first time beauties of 
scarcely be rivalled, will, we are disposed to 


of the Vales of Ennerdale and Buttermere, and | 


| picture full of beauty, representing the scenery | 


scenery that can | including Crummock Water and Lowes Water. | 
These views have been painted for Messrs. | 


them in lithography, as a connected work. 
Apart from the natural beauty of the scenery, 
the English Lakes are rich in associations with 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge; and it 
is good as well as pleasant to stroll— 


«© Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around ; 
And every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmurs deep a solemn sound.” 
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SYSTEMATIZATION OF COLOUR. | twenty fones, and comprising nine gammes of 

Tue French Academician, M. Chevreul, has | tones. The produce of the three quantities, 
concluded his long and arduous task, men- | seventy-two, nine, and twenty, is 12,960, to 
tioned in his work “On Colours.” He has | which we must add twenty-one resulting from 
constructed the painted porcelain tablets | the deperishment (degradation) of the black. 
which have to serve as types for all colours,; After along labour, prosecuted with tbe care 
which M. Chevreul has systematically arranged |and precision which characterise M. Chevreul, 
in his chromatic tables. ' In this way it will be | he has been able to complete the coloured and 
possible to point with precision to any given | imperishable types, which have to serve as the 
colour, as we point to a number in logarithmic | basis of this classification, 
tables. M. C. has marked methodically in 
these tables the astounding number of 14,421 
colours, and thus a perfect precision as to the | 
classification of colour, its nuance and tone, AND A DUTY. 
become possible. For the sake of comprehend- | THE BRITISH MUTUAL SOCIETY. 
ing the value of these expressions, it is to be| THe report read at the general meeting of 
understood, that,’ according to the French | this office last week contained some observa- 
philosopher, a coloured surface, red, yellow, | tions which apply generally, and may be use- 


blue, can only be modified in four different | fully quoted. 
ways :— 





LIFE ASSURANCE A CERTAINTY 


' “ We anticipate the future,” say the direc- 
. oF the white, which, in rendering it more | tors, “with confidence. A knowledge of the 
i ne its intensity. | principles of life assurance is now extending 
by Phd black, which enfeebles its intensity | (though slowly), and we may look for the 

- pee as). mathe | approach of a time, when to assure will be the 
Pe dametien our, which changes it without | rule, and not, as now, the exception. ‘The 

By a cise Sisniviaibeler ul 1 | business of life assurance is not a commercial 
setlltelon ‘ sede 4 which changes it by | speculation, but a scientific certainty. It has 
ack, | been truly said, that while there is nothing 


Accordi , , : 
dingly, the tones of colour are the | more uncertain than the duration of life in | 


different degrees of intensity, w 
from a mixture with black or wh 


M. Chevreul ome ne pane raw. tones |tude. Perhaps no species of investment has 
E : e. 1€ nuance is | o te" . 
the modification, which any col | proved so invariably prosperous as life assu- 


Wi: Phe oe . another, which changes |rance Society nothing is wanting but numbers 
Is the cele ated P _, \to ensure to every member such an amount of 
uanels quedinuhe 4 ae of colours which | Profit as would double the value of their 
seeiabeaental ; us, M. C, has first chosen | policies, and this desirable result is wholly in 
y-two simple colours, presenting each |the hands of the members themselves. If 


hich it obtains | the individual, there is nothing less liable to 


ite in different | fluctuation than the average life in the multi- | 


our undergoes |rances. For the British Mutual Life Assu- | 


‘each member will lead his friends and ac- 
quaintances to reflect on the great blessings of 
life assurance, and induce them to avail them- 

| selves of the advantages offered by this office, 
they will, by encouraging and creating habits 

‘of prudent and provident forethought, greatly 
benefit the community, and, at the same time, 
‘materially advance their own interests.” It 
was pointed out that the enormous profits 

| realised by some life offices served to confirm 

all calculations as to the safety of their rates, 
| low though they are, whilst the rapid progress 

of sanitary science, and the consequent im- 

provement in the physical condition of the 

| rag were tending still further to lessen 
risks, 





Roya Princess’s THEATRE.—An adap- 
tation for the English stage, by Mr. A. R. 
Slous, called the “ Duke’s Wager,” has given 
/an opportunity for some excellent scenery by 
Messrs. Gordon and Lloyds, and some singu- 
larly good acting on the part of Mrs. Kean, 
Mr. Kean, Mr. Wigan, and Mrs. Winstanley. 
As a subtle discriminating display of emotions, 
'we have seen nothing finer for a long time 
than Mrs. Kean’s acting in this piece. The 
plot is laid at Chantilly, in the reign of Louis 
XV.; and the scene which we would more 
especially praise, represents an ante-room of 
that period, having a central flight of steps 
and gallery beyond, with chandeliers and fit- 
tings exceedingly well designed, and effectively 
‘painted. Notwithstanding the success of this 
piece, we hope Mr. Slous will not be led, by 
‘the fatal facility of adaptation, to neglect his 
|own powers of composition, well proved by 
‘the “ Templar.” 
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WIDE ESTIMATING. 


I 1ncLose a list of the tenders sent in for 
the additions to the schools at Aldershot, be- 
longing to the Farnham Union, and advertised 


in Tue Buruper; Mr. Young, architect. 
Each party took his own quantities, and I, 
being engaged in the business, had an oppor- 





the ordinary topographical data as, with the assist- 


more truthful and effective reflex of the scene tra- 
versed than has been yet attempted in respect to 
any other railway. The price, it will be observed, 
is such as to render it a very slight pecuniary addi- 


tunity of ascertaining the inefficient manner | tion even to the most economic excursionist trip ; 
in which this office was performed : many went | and it is hoped that its contents, nearly equivalent 


into the business who either did not under- 
stand the practice of measuring, or were reck- 
less of the consequences. T. E. K. 


Stewart, Farnham ........+e++0+ £2,647 0 0} Perhaps some may be surprised to know 
Patrick and Shedborough, ditto .. 2,625 0 0 that, notwithstanding the early casualties which 
Pearcey and Co., ditto .......... 2,494 0 0 | gave the Eastern Counties line so unenviable 
pain coe settee ereeeree rod : : |a notoriety, a Parliamentary return dated Feb. 
Odes, Egham os i a Oh pM 2'370 0 9 1851, made to the Commissioners of Rail- 
Loe, Guildford ................ 2,362 10 0/@ys, for the half year ending June 30, 
Poland and Simmonds, ditto...... 2,339 0 0} 1850, shows that though 1,537,868 passengers 
Williams, Stoke, near Guildford .. 2,198 0 | Were conveyed over 1,185,628 miles of railway 
Goddard, Farnham.........+...- 2,048 0 0/0m the Eastern Counties line, not a single 
Mason, Farnham (accepted) ...... 1,997 0 0) passenger was killed from causes depending 
Goff, Guildford .........+++ee+. 1,870 0 ©/upon the company or its management: the 
Ellis, ditto ..ssseseeeeeeeeeeess 1,801 0 0) same remark holds good during nearly the last 
Mansell, ditto... .ccccescccescees 1,559 O O01 five years, no passenger having been deprived 





Books. 


The Eastern Counties Railway Iilustrated 
Guide. London: Printed by James Trus- 
cott, Nelson-square. 1851. 

“Tue Exhibition” has “put out” every- 

thing else, it is said—just as the rising sun 

does so many farthing rush-lights. Wonder 
arrests the natural course of the mental 
faculties, and even the object of wonder itself 
for a time may fail to obtain any very dis- 
criminative criticism in detail. But, however 
much absorbed all minor exhibitions and 
amusements, or other objects of public inte- 
rest, may be, in the meantime, in contempla- 
tion of the one grand idea, there is one source 
of amusement and instruction which this idea 
has not quite absorbed or arrested, namely, 
the press—the “teeming press.” As the one 
great exponent of the Exhibition itself, the 
press has a busy time of it—only, however, 


aS an exponent: all its extra efforts have some | 


to a volume of a novel, may reconcile the purchaser 
to the outlay when its immediate purposes in con- 
nection with the journey have been accomplished.’’ 





of life, except by his own neglect or incaution, 
since July, 1846. There is no other railway 
jin the kingdom, of one quarter the length of 
the Eastern Counties, that can tell the like 
tale. The company owe much in this and 
other respects to their Secretary, Mr. Roney. 


The other statistical details of this line show that 
the company ‘‘has spent in the formation of its 
various lines the really gigantic capital of 
12,998,207/. 23. 2d., and that it possesses 326 
miles of railroad, over which 1,734,390 persons 
were carried in the six months ending January 4th, 
1851. The classification and revenue arising from 
| this one and three-fourths of a million of passengers 
were as follow :— 

Number. £ . & 
Ist Class Passengers ....226,714..63,386 9 5 
2nd Class Passengers ....801,541..83,733 19 1 
3rd Class Passengers ....706,135..54,360 10 8 


Giving a total amount of 201,480/. 19s. 2d.; in| 
addition to which the company received for the car- 
riage of parcels 15,392. 12s. 6d.; goods, including 
coals, &c., 140,172/. 15s. ; cattle, 19,8184. 14s. 5d. ; | 
| mails, 8,591/. 14s. ld. Forming, with other minor 





|sources, a revenue of 400,552/. for half a year, | 


ance of the engraver, to afford the hasty reader a 








pretensions to originality of view or novelty of this determination the author attriby: ; 
treatment, the main design has been so to popularise | disposition of the Gov ibutes the in- 


| ernment to continue the 
/means afforded to enable him to finish the 


celebrated calculating engines, as to which Mr 
| Babbage declares that he personal! reaped not 
one penny of advantage, the fonda advanced 
having been solely for behoof of the workmen 
employed and paid tothem. Having ourselves 
not long ago asked what had become of Mr. 
Babbage’s calculating machines, we may regard 
the following passage as the inventor’s own 
| answer, and quote it accordingly :— 
| «The state of the difference engine at the time it 
was abandoned by the Government (in 1842, it ig 
said), was as follows :—A considerable portion of 
it had been made; a part (about sixteen figures) 
was put together ; and the drawings, the whole of 
which are now in the Museum of King’s College 
at Somerset-house, were far advanced. Upon this 
engine the Government expended about 17,000/. 
The drawings of the analytical engine have been 
made entirely at my own cost.’’ 


Mr. Babbage here gives an interesting de- 
scription of these machines. Might not the 
public have taken an increased and hopeful 
interest in them if they had been sent to the 
Great Exhibition? 

Besides “ Intrigues of Science,” and “ Cal- 
culating Engines,” the author enters into 
various other disquisitions as to “ The Position 
|of Science,” “The Press,” “ Party,” and 
| Rewards of Merit.” On the last of these 
points he treats of the moot question of “an 
order of merit.” The only further quotation 
which our present limits will enable us to give, 
however, relates to the subject of limited part- 
nerships in connection with patent rights and 
the “ulterior objects” of the International 
Exhibition. Referring, in the first place, to 
the law of patents itself as a question for dis- 
cussion, the author proceeds to say— 
| ‘ We have another law—that of partnership— 
which presents greater obstacles to the advance of 
the mechanical arts than even the defective state of 
the patent law. In England, whoever enters into 
a partnership, however small a share of the profits 
e is to receive, yet his whole fortune becomes 
responsible for any losses. In most other countries 
there are a class of partnerships called anonymous, 
or en commandite, in which persons willing to risk 


distinguished relationship to the central source ‘or an annual income of upwards of 800,000/,—an only a limited sum are entirely relieved of all fur- 


of concentration, and, as in the present in- 
stance, of radiation also. Trips out of town 


to recruit the exhausted curiosity of the sight-| 


seeing sojourners in the metropolis, will, no 
doubt, soon form a leading feature of the great 
gathering. ‘The tide of Continental humanity 
has not yet reached our shores, but is on the 
way.* And few trips will prove more attractive 
to foreigners as well as natives than those along 
the Eastern Counties line, especially with so 
right-pleasant an addition to the sketch-book 
as “The Eastern Counties Guide,”—itself a 
sketch-book of no mean pretension, no less 
than a lively companion, full of local anecdote 
and topographic lore. 


“In common with so many other projects of 
which 1851 is the fruitful parent,’’ says the Intro- 
duction, ‘the idea of this little publication is 
suggested by the Exhibition. It is hoped inci- 
dentally to render it an auxiliary to that great 
gathering, by familiarising some few thousands then 
visiting London for the first time with the leading 
features of a most interesting and important district 
of England,—particularly those from abroad, and, 
still more especially, foreigners approaching our 
metropolis by the new route between the Suffolk 
coast and the north of Europe. Eschewing any 





* That it is so can scarcely, wo think, be doubted on 
perusal of the following news from Paris, though in_ itse 
without apparent reference to the ultimate destination of 
the multitude :—* Never was Paris so full as at this mo- 
ment. Specimens of every race and nation are to be met 
within our promenades, Costumes of all countries meet 
the eye in every direction, and from the boxes at the opera 
may be seen the strange uncouth attire we have been ac- 


| income much larger than that of many a continental 
| state. This was accompanied by an expenditure of 
225,3471. 17s., distributed as follows: locomotive 
expenses, 82,587/. 13s. 4d. ; maintenance of way, 
34,8717. 5s. 3d.; miscellaneous working expenses, 
86,461. ls. 8d. ; rates and taxes, 12,8697. 7s. 7d.; 
Government duty, 8,558/. 9s. 2d.; total, 225,347/. 
17s.: leaving a profit of 175,204/. 6s. 11d. on the 
half-year’s work ; which balance, nevertheless, was 
only sufficient to yield a very small dividend avail- 
able to the original shareholders ; but the prospect 
of a better resujt is encouraging.”’ 


The book is very pleasantly written, very 
fully illustrated, and very well got up. 

A map of the line would have been a usefull 
addition. 


England. By Cuarves Bassace, Esq., 


Corresponding Member of the Academy of | 


Moral Sciences of the Institute of France. 
Murray, Albemarle-street, 1351. 
Turs is rather a curious and remarkable 
volume. A good deal of it does refer to the 
International Exhibition—to a review of the 
progress towards its realization, and strictures 








may be traced in such an announcement as the 
| following :— 

| 4 England has invited the judgment of the world 
| upon its arts and its industry: science appeals to 


| 


customed to behold upon the stage alone. The Pacha of | the same tribunal against its ingratitude and its 


Roumelia, with his gold embroidered caftan, the Hospodar 
of Moldavia with his scarlet hood, Spanish ladies with 
their veils and fans, may all be seen gathered there, whilst 
the greatest lion of J 
Courlande—his head encircled by pearls of great ae 
snd massive gold chains suspended from his neck, while 
his form is enveloped in tattered blue serge, and his feet 
encased in thick wooden shoes, may be seen at four 
o'clock promenading down the Champs Elysées with = 
much gravity and self-possession as though pacing 1e 
streets of Mittau, or traversing the bleak plains o his 
native land.” Here is a new exhibition which we may bs 
turn hope soon to see ; for assuredly our great metropolis 
has absorbed nearly all evidence of it, as yet, amon t 
her own less showy multitudes. 


, the Waywode of the gipsies of 


| The most prominent feature in its details, 
| accordingly, consists in an unsparing exposure 
‘by the author of an alleged determination of 
| certain men of science to “ put him down,” a 
‘determination certainly of a most hateful 
| description, if Mr. Babbage be not mistaken 
lin the view he takes, and he appears to rest on 
| declared intentions rather than on inferences 


| or suspicions—except as to consequences. To 


injustice.”’ 


|as to various points connected with it; but} 
if probably the main motive to its production 


ther responsibility. 
The effect of our English system is highly un- 
favourable to inventors. It prevents in all buta 
| few cases a small capital from being raised by the 
{joint contributions of persons more immediately 
| acquainted with the character and prospects of the 
inventor, and who are in that respect best fitted to 
| measure the chance of his success. 
| A far greater impediment, however, arises from 
its entirely preventing a considerable quantity of 
capital from being directed toinventions. Its ope- 
ration may be thus explained. 
There exist in this country a great number of 
| persons of manufacturing and commercial habits, 
| whose knowledge of men is considerable, and whose 
| judgment of the capabilities of a proposed scheme 
or invention, is cautious and judicious. 
Persons of this description often possess capital, 


The Exposition of 1351; or views of the In- | such credit as easily to command its use. If 
dustry, the Science, and the Government of 


partnerships could be entered into, in which the 
liability was limited, many persons so circumstanced 
would naturally use their skill and knowledge in 
selecting a certain number of schemes, in each of 
|which they would embark a small sum. By thus 
| spreading the risks over an extensive field, the profits 
to the capitalist would be much more certain ; whilst 
many an excellent invention now lost for want of 
| capital to carry it out, would thus enrich its inventor 
‘and benefit the country.” 

The subject of partnerships en commandite, 
it is to be hoped, will shortly meet with that 
attention from the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment which has been already almost promised 
‘on the part of the latter, in connection with a 
‘thorough revision of the patent-laws. 


| 








Hottoway New Raceep ScuHoois.— 
This building is now completed and opened. 
The cost, we believe, has been about 1,000/. 
'Tne building is in the Elizabethan style, with 
‘open timber roofing, and is calculated to 
|accommodate about 500 children, with offices 
| for master and mistress. It is from a design 
‘by Mr. James Harrison, of Moorgate-street, 
, architect, who presented the plan, and super- 
| intended the erection gratuitously. 
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PRiscellanea. 


Sratvrs tn THE Area oF St. PAavut’s.— 
The five statues before St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were the work of Francis Bird, and represent 
Queen Anne, then the reigning sovereign of 
these realms, and personations of Britain, Ire- 
land, America, and France. The sculptor was 





of repute, and from his chisel came the great | 
work in the pediment—the conversion of St. | 


Paul. They are well worth caring for, and 
really should not be neglected as they are. I 
assed them the other day, and some Goth 


ad thrown a stone amongst them about 5 | 


inches by 3, a large broken crockery pot, and 
many other inconsiderate trifles. A pound of 


common soda, of three halfpence value, to a_ 


gallon of water, and sufficient common whiting 


to make a composition the thickness of cream, | 


| Great TeLecrapnic PerrorMANcE.— 
|A despatch from New York states that the 
| Europa’s news was received in New Orleans 
‘one morning before nine o’clock, and a return 
‘notice of the fact received in New York at a 
| quarter past eleven, a.m., thus making a transit 
‘there and back in about three hours and a few 
‘minutes, ‘The way the wires run, the distance 
to New Orleans is about 2,500 miles. The 





distance travelled, going and returning, was | 
‘about 5,000 miles, in about three hours,— | 


ILLEGAL Drstraint ror Rent.—Harvey 
v. La (S. J.), Wolverhampton County 
Court.—In this case plaintiff sued defendant, 
a builder, for 201. damages, for illegal distraint 
on goods and chattels. Plaintiff rented a 
house from defendant at 20/. a-year. There 
was no special agreement, but as soon as six 
months had elapsed, Mr. Harvey paid Mr, 
Lacey 10/., for one half-year’s rent. The de- 
fendant gave a receipt for the amount for that 
time. In February a quarter’s rent became 


equal to the distance from New York to Liver- | due, and on 11th March, defendant distrained 
pool, and two-thirds the distance back again. on plaintiff for 5/. for a quarter’s rent. It was 

Tue Suop-Biinp NvuisANce.—Some time | contended that no rent was cue until the ter. 
‘since you advocated in your pages the cause ™ination of the half-year ensuing. Mr, Har- 
of the most uncomfortable of all footpas- | Vey, to avoid any difficulty, sent to defendant, 
sengers, those who are unfortunate enough to | to the house where his goods had been Te- 
be a little taller than their fellows. The sun- | moved, to pay the 5/. and to release his furni- 
blind nuisance is become more intolerable than | ture from custody. As soon as the money was 


Jaid on with an ordinary painter’s brush, suf-/ ever: in fact, in walking our streets, if a_ 
fered to remain until dry, and then carefully | pedestrian, forgetful of the danger he incurs, 
washed off, would make them look new again. | and with his mind, perhaps, filled with the 
And forty shillings spent in repairing the steps, | cares of business, should neglect: to keep a 
&c., is the expense this affair would cost; but | sharp look out “a head,” he is unmistakably 
if ten times this charge were needed, they|reproved for his carelessness, and his first 
would repay the care so bestowed, and t business must be to visit a hatter for repair or 
would influence the wanton, also, to respect | reinstatement. Something should be done to 
them for the future —JOHNNY. | remedy this evil. Our streets are crowded, 
Waces anv LIvING IN AUSTRALIA.— and we havea right to expect to be able to 
According to recent communications from | walk on any part of the pavement without the 
South Australia, artificers of all kinds are in! annoyance about which I have taken the 
great demand. Carpenters, builders, wheel- liberty to address you.—A PEDESTRIAN. 


rights, blacksmiths, stonemasons, bricklayers,| yi 14 Rupper.—The Newark (N.J.) Mer- 
coopers, as well as shoemakers, tailors, &c. cury states, that Daniel McCurdy of that city, 


Glazing is not so good as other trades, for the |}. taken out a patent for the manufacture of 


glass comes ready cut, and the sash-makers | 7 3: : . : 
put itin. The price is 21s. per 100 feet. The |tadia.cubbes.. It io-claimed: that: by thie que 


amount of artificers’ wages is as follows :— | poseans at matullio-cousbinations: it Ce- jes- 
Carpenters get from Gs. to 8s. per day, wheel- | Paration of rabber are dispensed with, witile 
wrighte do., blacksmiths from Se. to 7s. per yet the entire strength and ductility of the gum 
dew coopera frou Su sae ae retained, and the fabric effectually resists 

ys I : oe the changing effeets of constant exposure to 


masons and bricklayers 7s. per day, painters |: —? E ; 
and glaziers 5s. per day; labouring men 4s, a eather, being in fact almost inde- 


per day. As to provisions :—Beef and mutton | ; 
are from 1d. to 3d. per pound, flour Is. 9d. per}, INcRusTATION IN BorLERs.—Dr. Bab- 
stone, tea 2s. per pound, sugar 2d. to 3d. per | "Aton, of London, has taken out a patent for 


pound, soap 3d. to 4d. per pound, candles 6d. | Preventing incrustation in boilers by voltaic 
per pound, English ale and porter 1s. per pot, | 98&MCcy- For iron boilers he recommends a 
and Is. 6. per bottle, Colonial ale 8d. per pot, plate of zinc, 16 oz. the square foot, to be 
wine and spirits at all prices. All kinds of |2ttached at one of its edges, by solder to the 
vegetables very dear. Potatoes 8s. per cwt, | terior of the boiler; and both sides of the 

Gauze DiarpHane. — Mr. Penfold, of plates being left exposed to the action of the | 


Blackmore-street, Drury-lane, chemist, has iron and water, voltaic agency thus excited is 
invented a light texture, some specimens of | Said to have the desired effect. For large 
which have been forwarded us by Mr. Joseph boilers, two, three, or more. plates may be 
Ash, of the London Mechanics’ Institution, used, as necessary. 

who states that he has assisted in improving, Sanes or House Properry.—We com- 
the machinery for its manufacture. It is in-| pile the following from a newspaper report of 
tended chiefly for the better preservation of | sales by auction on 29th ult. :— 
picture-frames, needlework, &c., from flies, |} —— ———_—_—— 
dust, smoke, and such like soiling causes, 
while not concealing either colours or forms. | 
It seems to consist of fine silk or cotton gauze | 
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4" lease! 
| Annual |Lease.| Ground | Sold 


|Rent or) Years} 
| Value, jtorun., Rent. for 








laid over simply with a gum that moisture re-| = Ar rae Marr. | & 6, & adj & 
. j i al By Mr. E. Fox. | 
— we idea, we dare na is a good one ; | Nos.1,2,ana3, Worcester, | 

ut if the lacquer or varnish were made mois- |” Cottages, Stockwell .... 72 0| 86 4 0 0* 620 


ture-proof as well as tenacious (which latter it | 6, Hh, Sesen'et id a 
. . . «| MAMTA . ccceccenconsconssces 
already is), ladies might find many uses for it | woe" }2, “is and ii 


, | (325 
connected with dress as well as household | Queen’s-rd.Notting-hill 97 10 710 ori S 350 


urposes : it might then also do for covering | No: } to 5, Pheent-pl. (350 


9 |710 0| 330 
93 
Queen’s-rd. Notting-hill} 8714; 93° 22 0 0 | 560 
2 
93 


urniture silks, &e., to keep them clean, but | Nos. 15 to 19, Prinee’s-pl.| 
not so well till then. It can be sold, it is said, | te ey ae 18 @ O) 700 
 * ‘ . | Nos. 2 0 25, Prince 8-pl. | 
as it is, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a yard, either trans- |“ Qiicen's-rd.Notting-hill 109 0 ‘24 0° 0! 750 | 
parent or tinged with some colour. | Nos.1,2,3,and 4, Lahore-| | 
PirrspurG CATHEDRAL is said to have| {¢'rTace, Queen’s-rd. 


been lately destroyed by fire. i "Eempoiiiies’ Le. ee ee 


Bricuton Extra-Murat Cemetery Nos. 11 to 16, Crimscott-| 
st. Grange-rd. Ber-! 


Comanennton, ~~ ih your paper of this) mondsey -v.-.s.cssss-+00 | 67 0} 13 18 oo! 150 
— “~ will see an advertisment to io 70, Ghenenghiter, 
ers for contrac sldi geware-rd. ........... (105 0| 69$ 1610 0 |1,305 
the Brighton Ce ~ for ee ® chapel for No, 20, Great Coram-st,| . } wis 
ib g metery. Perhaps you would! Brunswick-sq. ............ | 80 0} 49 290 0! 390 
e to know that in answer to an advertise- ae eee eee 4 9) De 8 Fi) 
ment, some-ti j i : . 'y Mr. Bowles. | j 
‘ aA yrs since (in April), for designs for No. 16, Robert-st. Hamp- | 
pel, twenty-five designs were sent IN, | Stead-rd, .....0-...00000-+. | 45 0} 70 18 0 0) 220 
out of which four were selected. Of these one ea on oon eam | 
° SUSCON-BG.  cessccccrcoeeee ‘ae 
was fixed upon by the board of directors, the Mo, 31, fiepiemnoger ane } 56 0} 57 17 0 0) 320 


At GaRRAWAY’s. 


author of which is Mr. Raffles Brown, of Liver- 
j By Mr. Briant. 


pool.—H. N. G. 
Tue “Times” Bie | No. 9, Queen’s-terrace,| 
MES ON SANITARY MISRULE _ Queen’s-rd. Bayswater 70 8 8 0 0) 485 
anD Water Monopo.y.—Under this title N°: % North-st. Fins. 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Association have Nosdand 5, St, Ano'srd. 
published a reprint of various powerful articles | Brixton-rd. ............... | 7 
in the Times, directed principally against the “¢.,% Oxfrd-ter. Clap. 


j 


@ (10 or {265 


| 


have REMOVED to the Ooooh 
Goden-square, k 


paid down, Mr. Lacey, instead of giving a 
receipt, tookupthe money, put it into his pocket, 
and exclaimed, “ I’!l be d—dif you shall have 
either goods or money, until the other quarter 
is paid;’’ although the other quarter’s rent 
would not be due until the lapse of two months, 
When the remaining quarter did become due, 
Mr. Harvey again sent to Mr. Lacey, to pay 
him the 5/, then owing; but defendant still 
held the goods. He did say, “ Now I haveall 
the money, I will give up the goods;” but made 
no effort to restore them. In defence, it was 
urged that a verbal arrangement was made 
that the rent should be paid quarterly, and 
that Mr. Lacey had inadvertently, in giving 
the first receipt, given it for “ six months,” in- 
stead of for “two quarters.” The dispute 
was caused by their disagreeing over their 
account for 4s., and as they were not cogni- 
sant of the place to which plaintiff had re- 
moved, they could not remove the goods to 
him. The judge observed that plaintiff was 
entitled to the value of the goods, and com- 
pensation for the inconvenience sustained.— 
Verdict—Damages, 18/.; 8/. for the goods in 
the event of their not being returned, and 10/. 
for the trouble sustained.—Leave to move for 
reduction of damages granted, but the judge 
declined to offer an opinion thereon. 

















TENDERS 
For the Stafford Gaol enlargement. Quantities supplied. 
Tavernor (Stafford) ............... £17,907 2 22 
Epsley do. ». 17,250 0 0 
Cooper (Derby) ... . 16,605 0 0 
Sissons (Hull) ..... . 14,949 9 0 
Hemberow (Wolverhampton) 13,900 0 0 
Holmes (Liverpool) ......--.:+.++ 13,628 0 0 
For the new Town Hall. at. Hemel Hempstead, Mr. G 
Low, Architect. 
William Bennett (St. Alban’s)... £1,776 0 0 
B. E. Williams (Luton)............ 1,490 0 0 
Mark Patrick (Lambeth) 1,460 0 0 
A. Reed (Stratford)................. 1,450 0 0 
Wm. Twelvetrees (Bedford)...... 1,398 0 0 
Joseph Harris (Berkhampstead) 1,346 0 0 
Thompson & Crosweil (Islington) 1,287 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BR, P. W.,’"“ Constant Reader” (Ringwood), “ J. H.,” 
oe. I WS. Gar w, I, EL Wy. BO, Wo (we 
cannot refér), ‘“A Subscriber” (ditto), “W. F. P.,” “J. 
B.” (Liverpool), “T. W.,” “BR, and-Son,” “ T. T.,” “0, 
H. H.,” “‘ W. C.” (contrary-to our practice), “J. M. M.” 
(everything would depend on the arrangement of the ma- 
terials), “A. A.,”" W. W.,”'“T. F.,” J. J. G.,” © H. and 
R.,” “G. HB. Bi” “3s MM.” *R BG.” “RB. N.,” “J. 
B.,”  R. F. and Sons,” “ W. S.,”” “A. W.,” “ Expression 
in Architecture” (next week), 

The New City Prison, Holloway.—We shall give in our 
next number a fine view of the New City Prison, occupying 
the space of two pages. § 

* Books and Addresses,”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, : 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” cs not to the 

Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO MASTER CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE FRIENDLY SOCIETY of CAR- 


a PENTERS and JOINERS, held at the Ki Arms 
‘avern, i icoadilly, the last twenty-five years, 

and Horses,” Brewer-street, 
J. Ware, which house will be denomi- 





O BUILDERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, and 


perpetration of “the London joint-stock water 
monopoly.” 


0 
u ept by Mr. 
bury-market...,........... | 32 0) 68 510 0} 225 nated their HOUSE OF GAT. 
0 
0 


hs vices iesnsitecaotvenns 42 OTHERS VISITING the GREAT EXHIBITION —In 
CLASS 6, at the PATENT STEAM BEBWERY, is a TRUSS 
GIRDER, or PLANK, which. only requires to be seen to class it 
as one of the best modern improvements. in trussing. For further 
particulars, apply at 344, High-street, Aldgate, City. 





74 (610 0| 370 





* Each. + Sold in three lots for 3701. each, 
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end, bavings most ad extending 
his 3 ia te bmy F-R2, Arend 
from 0008,  5008., me 
cort of the hedereice of te Mahe respects iM 
en sand Akt, ore K., Office of Lm 
der, % a. well-educated 
Yo eo 





OCrE, WANTED. "IMMEDIATELY. BLY.—He 


with MOHAIN st VEXING Se (if year: iter ‘sane 
Oere ast engaged) to Mr. uae Arehi Apply it by ! 
WD EQUIRED, in an Architect’s Office, a 
quick and good DRAUGHTSMAN. Ability to make correct 
ansiog from rough sketches ge a oe AP ly by letser, 
qualifications, terms, &c., addressed to ie ., Office of 
“ the sailder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 








TO PLASTERERS. 


| BETH MUTUAL LIFE Bane 4 
ves t - 
granted ed thie Oe Ap by the plan on, which wrhich polisie are 





George 1., 1720 
FoR LiFe, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Branch Office, No. 10, ent-str “ 
yd HARD ee Re 
d A ANCES on LI 
for a period of ONE HU NDRED AND THIRTY YEARS. heed 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 


on of 
ar FATES NSC RANCES abee current ~~ remiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABL 





ANTED, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a steady 
industrious MAN, who has been accustomed to shop | 
work, to whom constant employment a ky Ly: No applica- | 
tions will be attended to unless accom ith a reference as | 
to character and — —Apply to W. B. WILKINSON Plasterer, | 
&s,, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
TO JOLNERS, PLASTERERS, &c. 


Wve an ex parienced Joiner as terms. 


WORKING roumys! _comastant to set out cH 
Bench Han | 
Sees agua 





agp hn ne 
ef Saas ae a oH 

se where a oyed, and wages 

pa ALPHA, 1 orsley-fields, Branch Post-office, Wolver- | 


WA. a SITUATION 


in an} 
ARCHITECT'S Office; London would be p: referred, 
reg fu See B. 8. 8., at the Office of The Builder” orks | 











TO PaiNTRe. PAPER-HANGERS, AND GLAZIERS. 

ANTED, a steady Young Man, in the, 
cepetaaave line, that undrstanids GRAINING and WRITING, 

expected. dress B. . f 

ape be Builder” 2 ind Y Vorkustreet, Covent-garden. weeopcneel 

TO TED. by — es Be. 
ANTED, b Tne an, a permanent 
tt AL, y, = a THREEBRANCH HAND in the 


above line. Can have a endation if uired. Ad- 
dress,,E.. EF. de, Newline 2 








ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, . SITUATION as a 
PRAUGHISMAN, by a Young. me who has just ecom- 


pleted f draw- 
ings or ey es, apply. to 8. &., at the Office ce of * The Builder,” 1 


Wane, th a Young Man, 19 years of 

age, ® SITUA = as JUNIOR CLERK, in y Builder's 

? Surveyor’s ¢ ast three years he has been with a | 

=> bench, aa “aking men’s time, &c. ; writes a good 

band, understands res and accounts) Unexceptionable testi- 

monials can be — Address, by letter, to W. G., 112, | 
London-wall, City. 


TO HOUSE PECORATORS, PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. | 
W ANTED, by a well-informed and practical 

man, ct considerable * mane on an appointment as | 

pe chasys of a business ; | 
, deeoration, paper- 
co weir and aids 
rpaid, to 

K,,7, ae oe 











hes mk ane ts references 


v7 
EF? NGLISH and C AMBRIAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
9, New Bridge-treet, Blackfriars. 
Declined lives at equitable rates. 
Policies of five years’ sanding p not void in cases of suicide. 
Medical men remunerated in all cases. 


Loans granted on personal and other security on terms more | persons of respectability and indust: 


advantaseous to the borrower than in any other office. 
Annuities and Endowments granted on the most advantageous 


“Prom t payment ofall claims. 
ARLES W. BEVAN, Resident Managerand Actuary. 


: a PERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
COMPANY, 1, OLD BROA D- STREET, LONDON. 
ARLES C CAV Esq, CHainMan. 
A iOMAS NEWMAN HUN Nt Esq, Dervry-CHarnmay. 





A New Scare or Premrcms on Insurances for the whole term of = be ane marterly or half- 
Loans 


| life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction has 
been made at all ages below 50 years, 


every fifth year; and may be 
| to an immediate 


Four-rirrns, or 80 per ——. a profits, are aasicned to policies fifteen days th 
Furth 


to incresse the sum insured ; 
mt in ry ; or to the reduction aad ulti- 


| mate extinction of future premiums, 


One-Trirp of the preminm on Insurances of 5002. and upwards, 
for the Le pd ee of life, may remain as a debt upon the poli 
te be convenience ; by which means 1.5002. may be | 
ion for — tm sanee —_ otherwise required for 1, oe. 
Loans.— The Directors wil 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term | 


| of life when they have + +} an adequate value. 


Security.— Those w. 
proteeted by its | 
members of Mutaal Societies. 

INSURANCES without peetaaiaiion, in profits may be effected at | 
| reduced rates, MUEL L INGALL, Actuary. 

*,* A commission allowed to colitis who introduce business, 


ELIC: AN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on 

Lives and Survivorships— Offices, 70, Lombard-street, City, and 
57, Charing-crosa, Westminster. 


Insurances with this Company are 





DIRECTORS. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Barclay. Esq. Thomas H« n, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. | Henry L. Holland, Esa. 
vee Davis, ~ 1S Petty foe 

chard Fuller, E: .. Hampden srncr, Ie, F.RS. 
| Jas A. Gordon, MD dD. F.R.S. Mattes Whiting, Esq. 
AUDITOR: 


Emanuel athens, Esq John. Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 


LONDON Assurance CORPORATION | 


jaebiihet by KOYAL CHARTER, in the reign of | 


lend sums of 501. and upwards on the 


subscribed capital from the risk incurred by 


HEALTHY AWD UN 


¥ LIVES ASSURED; 
HE CATHOLIC LA L 
Titirs assuneece LAW and GENERAL, 


; and 13, Ru Paris ; incor- 
porated un: __ sand 8th Vick cap, 110 _ 7 
as well as Health Lives. 
by ot other offices accepted at 
The Board meets every Thursday at 2 saat rte 
) pay = any infomation farnished on application te the 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHE wary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, ay an 


LOANS ON TAL, LI TERMS, 


ONDON MUT LIFE and GUA. 
RANTEE SOCIETY. _ Offices, 63, Moorgate-street, 

Lo London, Incorporated by Aet of Parliament, wiih o Guarantee 
Fund of 50,0001. Loans granted upon approved personal or other 
security, in connection witht s life assurance, for 
ones three 


| ives 








peri not ex- 
ons addressed 4 the Secretary, and 
be regarded as strictly confidential, and 
_— with attention. , §L. tables of rates, terms of 
honesty guarantee, and every other information, on application at 
| the Society’s Offices. By er, 
GEORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
JOSEPH TUC KER, Vice-Chairman. 
March, 1861. HENRI C. EIF FH, Secretary. 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies from 
energy of character. 


EFENDER FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
| inadon® NCE COMPANY, 24, New Bridgestreet, Blacktrias, 
Richard Attenborongh, Fs. 


Chai: 
Thomas Cotterell, Esq., De: aty-Cheirsean 
Fire Insurances effected at equitable rates on every description 





} | of “tite Taw 
| Se nee aint oh tas se low as is entgent with 
urity, having been ty. Premiums 





it auth 
Policies indisputable 
in connection with Life Insurance. 
Fire Policies urine at Midsummer should be renewed within 


urther information and yoospectunee may be had at the 
lpamnanecetabomitiattet a nd 
JOHN KELDAY, Managing Director. 


OFESSION AL LIF E ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Admitting on equal terms persons of every class and degree to 
Capital << ener Thousand Pounds. 
| Chairman— RY § ONES. 


Moles HE Yi 
Deputy-chairman—JA DREW Brora: AM, Esq. 
With upwards of Sceten "Hundred Shareholders. 





There are two important clauses in the deed of settlement, by 
which the directors have power to appropriate one-tenth of the 
| entire profits of the compan pany — 
lst.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, 
who have paid — premiums, their widows and orphans. 
| 2nd. tee the relief ot aged and distressed original proprietors, 
| assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 5 per cent. 
per annum on the ante originally invested by them. 
j AU policies indisputable and — of stamp duty. 
| Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No LX charge for goin, £7 yy Smeg Fy Sy of pease) 
ira, Cape G ope, and: the 
| Aamenlaste, British North American Colonies. _ 
| —_ cal men in all cases a for their report. 
| A ssurances granted agai lary blindness, aecidenta, in- 
— sanity, and every other aiff eiction. and mental, at moderate 


va tiberal commission allowed to agents. 
= premium for assuring 1001, namely :-— 
ccsnscse $4 }- | Age— > ceoee ove £2 = 9 
31 


| 


uses, with ‘tables A! fullest meen may to had at 


BONUS. mai 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realised by the | the offices of the Company, = of any of their agents. 


Company from Insurances ¢ upon the P Lye amy Seale of | 
| Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, | 
eyery Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 


























| BeP ial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 
ARCHITECTUKAL DRAUGHTSMEN. ——————-_-——- 
Wastey,by by an Architect in the country, | Age | gum | Prewiwas Parr. | ponng | Percentage 
a first-rate, clear,and rapid DRAUGHTSMAN ; hemust) when 4 cured. | added. | on Pre- 
master of ve, well soueainies with t the >| Assured. | Number.| Amount. — eal 
: ef Go ~ypo > have & ia d fe : «in| r saint Pe . 7 lz 
0. fore-croun cures, an ae aidan enive ¥ j ; @ ee. 
ser allowed. ‘Tea Guiness week,— Address, stating references, | 15 3,000 | 6 315 6 0 16416 8} ‘ 
P, D.8., Office of “ The Buil Mer” 1s Vork-street, Covent-cardeu. 25 5,000 | 7 77516 8| 34713 4 4H 18 H 
| 35 2,500 6 | 43117 6| 18318 0 4211 8 
45 2,000 | 6 464 0 0 172 6 7 i 37 210 


10 MASTHR BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &. | 
A* MAN, aged 40 years, wants a SITUA- | 


N as Piamber, r Foreman.— | 
Direct, is etter, to Mr, JAMES  SIDDBLie No ‘u. South Island- | 
place, Clapham-read. 





RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, aged | 

nderstands the Plumbing, wants a | 

PERMANENT BiTUATION ac Plumber, Glacier. and Painter. | 
reference can be given.— Direct, T. ¢., No. 111, Grove street, 

atieotone i 


i" 0 ARCHITECTS. 
YOUNG MAN, who is a good draughts- 
man, is accustomed we get out fair and worki drawings, 

eral knowledge of his profession, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, ata moderate salary.— Address, | 
+» Branch Post-office, South wark. | 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A YOUNG MAN, who can have highly 
satisfactory t ials as to tical ability in bem) me 
of working Sy competition drawings, writing speci 
ns, and the business of an office quests, 3: is now a to a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Salary moderate. P, B., 5, Oxford- | 
terrace, Clapham-road. 

















TO ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, eo. 

GENTLEMAN who has had very con-| 

siderable experience | in aan engineering, and who has | 

for some years past ong ible sieation hey one * od} | 
most o ne esta’ nmenta in the 

<a, wishes for “ REENGAG GEMENT as MANAGER of | 





ORKS or SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN.—Address, post-paid, | oan 


S §., care of the Porter, Crossby-hall Chambers, Bishopsgate- | 408" 
street, City. | 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N Assistant, aged 20, wishes for an 


ENGAGEMENT, where he has an opportunity of ad- | 
i knowledge in the profession. Is agood draughtsman, 
the general routine of an office Salary not so | 
as improvement and a» permanent situation.— | 
, care of Mr; Debney, at W. Mumford’s, Architect, | 





much ms 
28, Chanoerysians 
NPE. Advertiser, who is in immediate and | 





daily intercourse with Architects; Bu a 
and Plambew. in Tow in Town, ead! Hheenvironn, and ize On ing ty Ne OE RE. | 
SPRCTADLE g HOUSE, in Eien GRMENT, DRALN PIPES, | 
Hair, Time, Poperke Marble,. Lead, or any other article of | 
trade —— sanmaneerne Adatean Li ¥.,. Phalanx 





erence ~ BY _ MACHINERY at | 
a ae he ae her 
by om reesié of a y epee aoe hse large quantity | 


nD stock 

THOMAS ‘ARCHB sc = — Sawing and ine Mills, | 
bridge-street, Old St. Pancras-road, close to the goods terminus | 

of the Great Northern Railway. 


58, William-strect, City. | 





Annual Premium required for the perenne of £100 for the 
whole term of life 





Without With 











‘ 


} | 

Without | With } 

Age. Profits. | Profits, | 48 Profita | Profits 
' } —-- 

£8. d £84. | £adg)| &as 4 
15 ino} 160} # 2 18 10 365 
20 11310 | 1193 | 50 409 410 7 
0 | 240 | 2104 | o 610 67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
A BR A oval Bxchange buildings — 
lished 1806. -holders’ Capi 
pa isi 0oo, Bonuses declared, 743,000. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 2,001,4501. 
Presipest.—The — — EARL GREY. 





The Rey. JAMES HERMAN, C 
HENRY BLENGOWE CHURCHILL. Esq., eepepety Chairman. 


Heusp B. Alexander, Esq. Walon Ostler, a 


George Dacre, ” Apsley 
William J udd, Esq. George oa Bay 
Sir Richard D, King, Bart. Frederick Squi 
The Hen. Arthur Kinnaird, William Henry § Stone. ‘Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Capt. William ‘John Williams. 
JA. B t . Director. 





Prysician.—J ohn Mien, M.D., 52S. 9 29, Upper Montague- 
street, M ontague-sq 
Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits — “divided among the 


JES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
EXAM TT HE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 





| Bonuses added subse- 


8 | A | quently, to be further 
Daten I 9 Original Premium. | ‘increased annually. 





& |£a4 & ad 
1806 2500 «6| (79 10 10 extinguished. 1,223 2 0 
1811 1,000 |3319 2 ~ ditto | 23117 8 
1818 1,000 (341610 ditto 114 18 10 





P OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
EXAMPLES OF ONL ICES. 




















\ |Total with 7. 
Policy | | Sum | Bonuses tions to be fu 
No. Date. | Insured. added. ther in L 
| | é. £ad & a & 
soy | (1se7 | 982 12 1 38213 1 
174 | 180 | 1.900 119 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
ga | «(sm | (5000) 8008 17 8 8,558.17 8 








and full particulars m: 


eation Ro the Agents of the (ffice in 


United Lang at the City Branch ; and at the 
50, Regent-street. 


be obtained upon apg. 
the iy towns 0: 
ea 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Applications for agen: nested. 
EDWARD BAY YLIs. Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Established 1837.—Empowered 
| by Special Acts of Parliament.—62, King William-street, London ; 
and 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
preenge anecapeyten 





TRECT 
George Bousfield, Esq. ( Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P: 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Alderman | Thomas yt Vso. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. | Thomas Eeq. 
John Dixen, | Hon. Charis F Pv MP. 
Joseph Pletcher, Esq. | John Wilks, alk 

Hollier, Esq. | Edward Wilson, Esq. 


AUDITO RS, 
William Hunter, Jun: Esq. Joseph Dawson, Esq. 
George Meek, Esa. 
Secretary.—Thomas Price, LL.D. eee —David Cugpten, Keg, 
Surveyors John Davies, James Harrison, 
Solicitor. = ~~ "Waiters, Esq. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. ba at death. 








25 | 30 | 35 ; 40 | “5 
a8 6 #@e.64t 3 & € 2aadiseaé& 
1608s) 716); 378 su 7 | 8.66 





The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
pany :— 

I, Entire freedom of the assured from responsibility, and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnersbip. 

IL. Payment of claims guaranteed by a capital of 1, —. 0002, 

A Bed ae i . ae ae a meg b~ 
parti and non partici ‘abies, on 
tects seales, for short canta. and by policies partie at the 
ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of 

@ Premiums paid annually, half yearly, or quarterly, in s 
limited — of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or 
deereasin, e8. 

3% Policies = ~- participating scale immediately interested in 

t F y- . 

wa "The ae of the | assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 


presented. 
art icles assigned sacpenntiy not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 


tion of judicial sentences 
OF the exec tee DEPARTMENT. Houses, furniture, stock in 
trade, mills, 


merchandise sippg in docks, rent, and risks of all 

nsured at moderate rates. 

ae ae : 1 aa 8 aoe qa security, and the 
it ofa Life Policy to be e -37 y 

deporte - ral commission allowed to solicitors, auctioneers, and 

ommauat” 








} DEVON HAYTOR GRANITE 
Tn 20,000 be parts or theres ~~ Ll further 


bility. 
Offices, 59, Kin William-street, . 
This Company is formed’ to work the cclobrated “ Haytor 
Granite Quarries,” situate at Hayter South Devon, which com- 


ranite 
of th > 2s uarries in E d. They are held under 
—+ tir the Duke of Somerset, at a low annual rent, with- 





out roy a 
known that the te from these quarries is superior 
| ties well other in ere Scotland, both in hardness = 
durability, and it hag alreedy tea a mI Hall, Be. bridge, Gold- 
3 Christ shmo 
a ry ‘Hall © have been recently reo and arrangements 








msive su — embarking in cor- 
| ir tracts, pe ranean additional capital is re» 
— e amount now proposed to be raised will enable the 


aes to develop the quarries, and after the closest investi- 
gations . oa feel —_ 
Proto Somant el of other information, apply to the Purser, 
Mew POLLOCK. at the offices of the Com ; to the Soli. 
citors, Messrs. TERREL a and MATTHEWS. street 


Pia 


d Office, No, | orto Mr. R. J. LITTLE, $ Stock Broker. 11, W onind-eratt, Throg- 


| morton-street. 


perfectly justified in anticipating a nef. 


~ 
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y THITSUN HOLYDAYS. — ROYAL 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — Rotation of the 
Farth, exhibitel by Foucault's experiment.—Roasting, Boiling, 
Stewing, &., by Gas: its great economy, as shewn by numerous 
ingenious contrivances deposited by the Gas-fitters Association.— 
Electric Eel ; the only living specimen in Europe Lectures om 
Science, with brilliant experiments —A Lecture on the History - 
the Harp, by F:ederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal pt pon roe 7 
by Miss Blanche Younge. R.A. of Mustc.—Two Series o = : 
Dissolving Views—The Diver and Diving Bell, &c., &c.—Admis- 
sion, ls. ; Schools, Half-price. 





—— cD 


OLOSSEUM.—Change of Panoramas.— 
The original and extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON, 
painted by Mr. Parris, will be EXHIBITED with the other omen 
id features of this Establishment, entirely re-embellished. daily 
from half.past Ten till Five. The grand PANORAMA of PARIS 
by NIGHT. by Danson and Son, from Seven till half-past Ten 
he most admired music from Two till, Five. and during the 
evening, when the conservatories, saloons, &., are brilliantly illu- 
minated. Admission, day or evening, 28 ; cbildren and schools 
half-price. CYCLORAMA, Albany-treet, admission 18. A grand 
moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1755 is ex- 
hibited daily at Three. and in the evening at half-past Seven and 
Nine o'clock, illustrated by appropriate music on the Dew grand 
apollonicon, Children and schools half-price. 





“ee Oo This day is published, price One Shilling, fy 
HE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE, 
Illustrated by numerous Buemain and Diagrams, 
By AARON PENLEY, f 
Professor of Drawing and Perspective to the Honourab’e East- 
India Company's Miltary College at Addiscombe: Author of 8 
“System of Water Colour Painting,” and Member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. - 
London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 





REID'S SURVEYOR’S AND BUILDER'S PRECErTOR. 
Complete in One Volume, price 1%s. cloth, 
> 4 7 5) y y , 
HE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S PRE- 
CEPTOR: a clear and comprehensive Analysis of the Art 
of Architectural Mensuration ; being a familiar practica] system 
hy which the student may teach himself to ascertain correctly the 
dimensions, quantities, and value of every description of builders’ 
work. To which is prefixed, Instructions for makiag out Bills of 
Quantities, Specifications. &c. Illustrated and simplified by plans, 
sections, diagrams.&c. With a Glossary of Terms. 
By JOHN REID, Surveyor. 
London : AYLOTT and JONES, 8, Paternoster-row. 
*.* The entire stock ofthe work was purchased of the Author 
by the Publishers, Aylott and Jones. 





TO ARCHITECTS. me 

OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 
—Mr, THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Socicty of 
Painters in Water Colours. and author of * The Picturesque Archi- 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,”and of “ London as it is,” 
oftera his services in Tinting Backgrounds. Landscapes, Perspective 
Views, Interiors, &c. From the long experience he has had in 
such subjects, he is fully aware of the points essentially necessary 
to be atten to. Drawings and designs lithozraphed in a superior 

manpner.—Addreas, Mr. BOYS, 24, Albany-street, Rezent’s-park. 


, 7 4 

ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. 
FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Paintinz ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom. on the most reasonable terms, ani in 
any of the Classical, Medisval, or Modern Stylea—Apply to 

F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 53, Pall-mall, London. 


LTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL CARPETS, CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, ROBES, &.— HARRISON, 21, Brownlow-street, Bedford- 
row, London. —Deeorations from the most simple to the most elabo- 
rate designs, at moderate price. 


Bits of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 


5 Lithozraphers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan- 
tities with the greatest despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
generally charzed. 

17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


LOORCLOTH, PATENT. KAMPTU- 
LICON. — WALTER and GOUGH, Patentees and Sole 
Manufacturers, Greenwich-r oad, Greenwich. 


, , 
TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 
QUARRIES. Deptt—Whitehall Wharf, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, London. —Mr. FRANKLIN, the Proprietor of the 
above Quarries, bees to inform the SCULPTOR®S, MARBLE 
MASONS. and BUILDERS. that he has just landed a large assort- 
ment of Irish Black and Green Marble; 80 blocks of Italian 
Statuary. suitable for sculpture of large dimensions, and some 
opened of superior quality ; also 78 blocks of Veined, Sicilian, Dove 
Bardilla, Black and Gold Sienna, Red and Green in block, 
20,090 feet in Slabs, which he offers at reduced rates. Terma, six 
months. Sicilian. 1,3. IRISH FLAGGING rubbed and squared. 
A SAMPLE laid down at the WEST ENTRANCE of the tXHI 
BITION. Price 44. to 6d. 
\4 ‘ rer SJ ata ' 7 * > 
OLLINGE’S PATEN'T. HINGES.—Soie 
Manufacturers, CHARLES COLLINGE and CO., 65, Bridge- 
road, Lambeth, where a great variety are always on view for 
chureh, park, railroad, coachhouse, and other gates and doors of 
large and small dimensions, a gate of a ton weight moving with 
these hinges as easily as a wicket. Ornamental es, adapted for 
drawing-rooms, &c.; doors fitted with them may be removed and 
replaced in au instant. Rising and double-acting spring hinges, 
and superior gate fastenings. at moderate prices. None genuine 
unless marked “Charles Collinge, Patent, Lambeth.” Plain and 
ornamental cast and wrought-iron work, for building and other 
purposes, Engines, machinery, patent axletrees, sugar-mills, &c. 
. mw Tg! 
IGHTNING 
A4 R. 8S, NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Co-per Rope 
Lightning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c. that 
they supply Lightning Conductors, with the point and all staples 
complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the building inten ted to be protected. 
8. NEWALL and €O’S Patent Copper Rope Conductor is 


being used by architect engi ; 
ay neers c 
parts of the klendum. gineers, and scientific men in all 





























erences are permitted to Mr. Trimen, of the Adelphi; Mr. 
Jomes Mitchell, of Leivester.—Office and Warehouse, 190, Strand, 








FOR WATERING GARDENS. DISTRIBUTING J 
MANURF. BREWERS Us ann? LIQUID 


(ANURF, BR 
ATENT y ULCANISED INDIA- 
sE OSE-PIPE ¥ xA8 
TUBING. r IPES AND FLEXIBLE GAS- 
AMES LYNE HANCOCK (sole Licensee and M 
JAMES I PLS fs vicens Mannf r 
Goswe Mer vad, Lond m These pipes are well adapted for eb ; 
gardens, conveying ‘iquid manure, racking beer and cider. f 4 
portable gas-!ntnps, and all purposes where a perfectly ees | 
waterproof and flexible pipe is required. Hot liquors or acids d 
not injare them ; they are, therefore, much used for chemic al nor. 





poses, as they require no oil or dressing when or 

aa a ; . at of use ; are par- 
ticularly suitable for fire-c ngines, and are found exceedingly Shana 
in dwelling-houses, for conveying hot or cold water to baths, &e 


Testimonials and prices may be had on applicati: 

factory. “N.B.—Vulcanised India-Rubber Garden Ieee anne, 
With roses, je‘s, and branches complete, with union joints read th 
attach to pumps or water-cisterns: All orders or letters addr J 4 
to J. Li Hanegck, Gosyell-mews, Goswell-road, London will ey 
with immediate attention. Waterproof fishing boots ‘ar d at — 
Ings, portable india-rmbber boats, shower and sponging batt + 
cushions and beds, made all sizes to order. — 


CONDUCTORS. — | 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


@ MANUFACTURER, No.) ‘, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in vi’ .ous degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
HH HH for drawing on wood, F F light and shading. 
HHH for architectural use. F for general use. 
HH for engineering, B black for shading, 
H for sketching. RB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto. 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto 


M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


Dy WOLFF & SONS’ newly-invented 
e CRETA LAVIS, or PERMANENT DRAWING 
CHALKS, in cedar, in every variety of colour.—E. WOLFF and 
SONS beg to state that they have, by the introduction of great im- 
provements in their CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be used the 
same as the ordinary pencils; and effects can now be produced 
equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or any 
other fluid; the. various colours blending together with perfect 
harmony, beanty, and richness. It can be cut toa fine point, and 
is thus capable of giving a very delicate outline. For sketching 

‘om Nature, the great advantages resulting from the adoption of 
the CRETA LAVIS must be obvious, as, without the use of 
water, palette. brushes, &c, all the various tints can be obtained 
with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed, and by their compact 
form may be carried any distance without the slightest incon- 
venience; thus superseding every other method in general use. 
The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, unlike 
other crayons, they will neither rub off nor suffer injury by coming 
in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. The CRETA 
L-EVIS8, unlike the indelible or wax crayons. WILL NOT BE 
AFFECTED BY HEAT OR CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

E. WOLFF and SONS’ IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER is the 
best forthe CRETA LEVIS. To be hadofall Artists’ Colourmen 
and respectable Stationers, in leather boxes, containing sets of 
12, 18, 24, 36, 48—A Pattern Card, containing the whole of the 
shades and colours of the CRETA L-ZVIS, with their names and 
numbers attached to each shade, price 1s. each. CAUTION.—As 
there are several spurious imitations, it is necessary to observe that 
every Pencil is stamped, “CRETA LAEVIS, E. WOLFF and 
SONS,” London, with name of the colour.—Creta Leavis Drawings 
lent to copy at C. E. CLIF FORD'S, 30, Piccadilly. 

Manufactory, 23 Church-street, Snitalfields, London. 











» ¢ ° 
Pp PER-HANGINGS, the cheapest in 
London, at CROSS’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 22, 
Great Portland-street, where builders and the trade can select from 
a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced prices :— 
Good Bed-room Papers...........+seeesecees from 04d. per yard. 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Pavers .. from 0}d. 0. 
Superior Dining and Drawing-room Papers from 144. — do. 
Satins and Flock.........ssccccccses soesere -from 24d. do. 


ARCHITECTS, Engineers, Builders: 
Plumbers, &. &e., visiting the GREAT EXHIBITIO 

BUILDING, are respectfully fuvited to i GEORGE 
JENNINGS'S COCKS, WATER-CLOSETS, and other inventions, 


in Class 22. 

HIS CLOSETS may be seen in use in the SUPERIOR 
REFRESHMENT COUR’ on either side of the transept, 
SUPPLIED direct from the MAIN, yet the BASIN always con- 
tains WATER, which is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to con- 
dense effluvia and prevent the basin, &c. from becoming impure. 

Basins of many kinds and traps are advertised as WATER. 
CLOSETS, but they are not WATER CLOSETS UNLESS the 
BASIN CONTAINS WATE 

JENNINGS’S INDIA RUBBER TUBE COCK and WATER. 
CLOSET MANUFACTORY IS 29, GREAT CHARLOTTE- 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 











JENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE and FASTENER 
can be referred to in every PRINCIPAL STREET in London 
They may be had through any penmnenaes. or from the patentee, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, at the above address. 


peo” ESTIC SANITARY MEASURES,— 

Places in gardens rendered as comfortable as the best con- 
structed water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY 
SEALED PAN, with its self-acting water trap valve, entirely pre- 
venting the return of coldair or effluvia. Price ll. Any carpenter 
can fix it in two hours.—Sold only at FYFE and CO.’s Scientific 
Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, Coven den, London, Sole 
depot for the Patent Hermetically Seale: odorous Chamber 
Commodes, from 1. 48. to 34. ; also Inodorous Portable Water- 
closets, with Pump, Cistern, Enamelled Glass Basin, and Se’f- 
acting Valve, from 41. 10s. : 


iv) ~ 

JLLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS; con- 

taining much information useful for reference ; also unsoli- 
cited testi ials respecting a MATERIAL which, when well 
wrought, is probably superior to every other for drains or conduits, 
for ri hips, ¥. eve and every part of roofs, for plain or che- 
que’ floors, for paving and erections, of a strong and durable 
nature, also many other purposes, supplied uine by THOMAS 
PEAKE (proprietor of Peake’s “ Terro-M ic”), No.4 WHARF, 
CITY-ROAD BASIN. LONDON, and at THE TILERIES, 
TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. The lists contain id 
by number and approximate cost by measure. It is solicited t 
letters be prepaid, and state if Staffordshire or London prices 
wanted. Specimens at the GREAT EXHIBITION, Class 2. 
No. 123 (having been at first No. 111). 

















¥ * . . 
RENCH and ENGLISH Paper-Hangings, 
WHOLESALE and for EXPORTATION, 
from Original French Designe, commencing at 64. per yews 
of 19 yards long ; OAKS,74.; MARBLES, 9d. FLOCKS, SATINS, 
AND GOLD Papers equally low. 

All our new magnificent Spring Patterns. from Paris, now in 
stock, duty paid, at very low prices; the same exported duty free 
from the manufactory. 

SHIPPERS ALLOWED THE FULU DRAWBACK ON 
ENGLISH PAPERS. 
BUILDING AND COUNTRY ORDERS LIBERALLY AND 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED, BY 
L. MARKS and CU., Manufacturers, 3, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 





APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactory for English, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangings, and all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of anextensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 

LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 


Painted marble, granite, and papers .... 1d. per yard. 
Superior bed-room popes pcackoncobenbet pee ld. 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms drawing 

and dining rooms........ enecece smeeesent’ ° 3d. ° 
Flock papers on grounds, aad crim on floc’ 

NS RE A RES geascdocs ann 44. e 
Rronze drawinz-room papers ....... konenb out 9d. e 
PRU BONS DORET . cccccccndecenceescecsenseces 1s. 64. a 
DiS OOS FIVE cccvcccconscgcccessoncesadess 2s. Od a 


10,000 feet of cilt mouldings always in stock. 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 185. 





WATERPROOFED GUTTA PERCHA 





ALLEN, & ©O.,115, Whitechapel, London. PAPERHANGINGS, 
from carefully selected designs, and of first-rate workmanship con- 
| tinne to be extensively manufactured by JEFFREY, ALLEN, 

& CO... on their premises as above. Improved Machinery enables 
them to offer great inducements to Merchants, Shippers, and the 
Trade, both in the price and qnality of their Paperhangings.— 
Factory, Kent and Essex Yard, 115, Whitechapel. 


PAPER for DAMP WALLS. is sold only by JEFFREY, | 


INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
4 other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Hall, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &e., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a hig y decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, 
Covings for Grates, r Furniture, WhiteGlazed and Ornamental 
Tiles for Baths, pete, ene Kitchen Ranges may be had in 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, friars-b 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stcke-upon-Trent,Staffordshire 


W HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
A BRICKS, of superior Quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
vattern. 
‘ COWLEY and KENT BRICKS from the NEW CLAMPS, now 
open ; also YELLOW and PALE MALM SECONDS, CUTTERS, 
PAVLIORS, SHIPPERS, &., &. PA PLAIN TILES.— 
Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-crescent, 
Newington Butts. 
RCHITECTS and BUILDERS, of 
London and elsewhere, are pempeteale informed that they 
can be supplied with WHITE BRICKS for mE or moulded to 
any pattern for Hinthe, james copings, or afts, &c.; also 
every variety of ORNAMENTAL TILES, for , roofing, &c., 
direct from kilns, on application to Mr. EDWARD HOOPER, 
180, High-street, Southampton, who will forward a list of prices 
and samples if requested. 


ATENT BRICK, TILE, and PIPE 
MACHINE, and PATENT DRAINING BRICKS.— 
MESSRS. RANDELL and SAUNDERS are prepared to receive 
orders for their PATENT BRICK, TILE. and PIPE MA- 
CHINE. Also to grant a limited number of licenses to manufac. 
ure ap PATE pe oes yr eg: Seg These a form 
i muc r stre! an the me ware or ware 
| Sieun eh ® cae g ying, BRICK MACHINE and also 
, Specimens of the DRAINING BRICKS can be seen at the Great 
Exhibition in Class 6, No. 324.—Bath, May 1851. 


| PRRICKS.—In consequence of the low price 
at which Brickmakers hens. for some time past, been pur- 

chasing Ashes and H. DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices; and as his 
fields are only a quarter of hour’s walk from the City, a 
r 




















NOISELESS RINGS 


UTTA PERCHA CURTAIN and 


CORNICE RINGS.—These rings have been much approved 
by the faculty, particularly for nervous and aged patients. Owing 
tothe peculiar properties of Gutta Percha, these rings do not make 
a noise when drawn along the pole or rod. The following sizes 
may be had, either with or without loops :—Sizes: 1 inch diameter, 
14 inch do., 2 inch do., 2} inch do., 3 inch do., 34 inch do. 

TUBING, LINING for TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS, &c., manufactured by the 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPAN 
(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


an hou 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, 
to inspect his stock and to judge for ves. 

Marle Cutters.. - Se ft teoemnt. 

Yellow Seconds 528. e 

Pale Seconds 50s. pe 

Paviors .... 42s, e 

Pickings® .....cecceeces 388 e 

Marle Place. Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equal! 

low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt. aud pat fear 
from defects ; a very large p ion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 


s, 
D and Co, at the Counting-house, 











AIR AND GLUE. —7, BUTLER’S 
BUILDINGS, BERMONDSEY-STREET.—J. LORDAN 

begs to inform Builders, Contractors, Engineers, and Consumers 
of Hair generally, that he has on hand a large stock of prime 
| WINTER HAIR, snitabtle for plastering, which will he delivered 
in quantities exceeding 5 ewt. free of expense, anywhere in the 
| neighbourhood of London. In consequence of J. Lh. confining his 
business to the preparation and manufacture of Hair for plas- 
| terers’ use, and the very extensive quantity passing through his 
| hands, he is enab'ed to supply it on cheaper and better terms than 
| any other party in the trade. Prices: best quality, 82. 10s per ton, 





| second quality, 71 per ton —All orders and communications by 
letter will be immediately attended to. 


| AIR & HAIR FELT MANUFACTORY, 


: Neckinger-road, Bermondsey. 

| R. TOSSWILL begs to inform builders, engineers, and con- 
sumers of hair generally, that he has on hand a large stock of 
prime WINTER HAIR, suitable for plastering or foundry pur- 
poses, which will be delivered in quantities exceeding 5 cwt. 
free of expense, anvwhere in the neichhourhood of London. Also, 
any quantity of IMPROVED PATENT HAIR FELT, to go 
under slates, or for covering boilers, steam-pipes, &c., to prevent 
the radiation of heat and deadening sound. In consequence of 
combining the manufacture of felt with that of hair on the same 
premises (thereby superseding the necessity of a middle party). he 
1s enabled to render this article at a considerable reduction in price. 
All communications by letter will be promptly attended to, 

SOLE CONTRACTOR TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 

OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTIER-. 

\ COCKMAN and SONS, 122, Totten- 
, © ,bam-court-road, and 32, Aldersgate-strect. fine Colour 

and Vernish makers. beg to onll the attention of the above Trades 
to their superior CARRIAGE VARNISH, at 19s. per gall. com- 
ining great body with paleness and brilliancy ofcolonr. Also 
Best, nad Copal. at 20s. per gall, | Ultramarine........38. 64, per lb, 
Spirit arhighes....20a ditto | Emerald Green ....1s. 4d. ditto 
aper ditto, W hite, 10s., 128. 1638. | Vermillion, from ..5s. ditto 

sample gatlon sent to any part of town, carriage free. 















Hoxton Brickfields, G: Ww near the Rose h, 
fi ds, Grange-walk, e mary 


0 

N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasonableterms, In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp as possible, this 
sand, from its not ning Oe saline matter, is acknowledged 
to be preferable to river san 








WHITE AND Peas BROWN 

ORNAMENTAL @qcopppeecin Wes LAVA. 

PATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
Manufactured only b 


Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI, 
For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES, MUSEUMS, HALLS, 
VESTIBOLES, CONSEMV ATORIES, ae. &e.; for Foot Pave: 
. . Coverin way Arches, Terraces, Roofs, 
SAMPLES LAY FO INSPECTION. List of Prices,and every 
rticular, may be obtained at the Office, 6, Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “ The Builder.” 


EWERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 
of the COMMISSIONERS appointed to determine upon the 


most efficient material for the Construction of the Se of 
London is particula 





wers 
n rly directed to the ASPHALTE of SE¥YSSEL, 
which, more than any other material, is ougecuite to the con- 
structing and internal coating of Brick Culverts, and other 
channels for drainage. The experiments made by the Royal Artil- 
lery on the Embrasures of Plymouth Citadel, constructed of Seyssel 
Ashaiaes ——. + 9 = of the yt ee | 
dnance, have ly prov superiority, veness, ati 
strength of Seyssel Asphalte over all other comannitions com posi- 
plication tod: PARNELL, Seorstacy” Seyeeel ‘Asphaite Conspanye 
on . re 
EClaridge’s Patent” Established 198." mrerinltonay «J 


Note. — The application of the halte of Seyssel is speciall: 
tbe growed Ba Ty Cmalloner on Situntions, and ie eurering 
y ne 0} ckwork in mars ‘ 
| suggested that it would be Lppheabte f sb 
| Areas of closed Graveya) 
| combs. 





y a ble for covering the 
and for the construction of . 
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